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Bourne means Better 


—Schoo 


Music— 


The Fastest Selling New Beginner & Intermediate 


Book | —— Beginner 


Band Method 


Book Ii — Intermediate 


Guide To The Band 


by Clarence Sawhill & Frank Erickson 
10 REASONS WHY 


Early division of band into two or more parts. 
New notes always in good playing range. 
No intervals introduced in early stages. 
Counting constantly emphasized. 

Complete fingering charts for each instru- 
ment. 

6. Rounds used extensively. 


All Parts — 85c 


or clarinet 


Request sample trumpet 


7. Unison exercises made interesting by anti- 
phonal effects, solos, etc. 

8. Breath marks used throughout book. 

9. Phrases not always divided into two and four 
measures. 

10. Each instrument introduced to complete 
chromatic scale by end of Book I. 


ele Manual — $4.00 


New Choral New Schumann Chorals 
Collections Don't Be Weary, Traveler 
(S.S.A.T.B.) 
Elijah Rock ($.S.A.T.B.) 
Hold On (5.A.1.8.B.) 
SINGING IS FUN (S.A.) Live A-Humble (5.5.A.1.8.8.) 
Lois Rhea 85¢ Poor man Lazrus (5.5.A.) 
Poor Man Lazrus (T.1.8.8.) 
SINGING TOGETHER (5.8.) When The Saints Go Marching 
Lols & Raymond Rhea 95« in (S.5.A.7.8.B.) 


Raymond Rhea Spirituals 
LET THERE BE SONG (S5.5.A.) 


S.A.T.B. 
si ister-Ehret 95 
egmelster-Ehre ¢ A Little Talk With Jesus 


Ada Richter's 
New Simplified Edition of 
Walt Disney's 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 


‘with words and music, story and illustrations 
including all nine top songs from show 
Price—$1.25 


Raymond Rheo's 


new 
Keyboard Experience Book 


EVERYONE SING (5.A.B.) 
Raymond Rhea B5« 


SING ONE-SING ALL (5.5.C.B.) 


De Angels Roll De Stone 
Away (Easter) 

Do Don't Toucha My Garment 

Done Found My Lost Sheep 


We Play And We Sing 


New classroom technique of playing and singing with em- 


Irvin Cooper 95< Heav'n Bound Soldier 
Now Let Me Fly 


phasis on pupil participation at the Keyboard. 
Price $1.00 


Orchestra 


C. Paul Herfurth Collections: 
Orchestra Is Fun 


12 easy compositions, including Whistle While You Work, Heigh-Ho, 
ere. 
Parts 85« 


Orchestra-Time 


12 easy pieces, including Play To Me Gypsy, I'll Take Romance, ec. 
Parts — 85« Pa. Cond. —- $1.50 


Playing In The Orchestra 


15 easy arrangements of Mozart, Schumann, Grieg, etc. 
Parts — 70¢ Pa. $1.40 Score — $2.80 


Time Out For Orchestra 


12 easy compositions, including Some Day My Prince Will Come, etc. 
Parts — 85<« Pa. Cond. — $1.50 


Pa. Cond. — $1.50 


Philip Gordon's 
The Young Orchestra 


12 very easy arrangements including Sonata by Mozart, 
Surprise Symphony by Haydn, Buffalo Gals, Adeste Fidelis, 
etc. 

Parts — Piano Acc. — 
Band and Orchestra Can Play 
Together 
with Robert Bennett Brown's 


The More The Merrier 


Band and Orchestra parts are interchangeable. Ten easy 
compositions for Junior Bands & Orchestras. 
Parts — 85 Piano Acc. — $1.70 Full Score — $3.40 


Full Score — $2.00 


Bourne, inc. 136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Better Make Your First Step 
“LET'S SQUARE DANCE!” 
RCA Victor Record Albums 


Your best how-to-do-it square dance series yet... 
“Let's Square Dance!” . . and, just as you'd expect, 
it's on RCA Victor records! 


Five “Let's Square Dance!” albums grade lessons 
carefully from easy steps for third-graders to most 
complicated calls senior-high students can master. 
It's a useful step-by-step course for adult classes, too 
...a@ real all-round investment wherever dancing 
is taught. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 
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All Three Speeds . . . 


(TO START SQUARE DANCE CLASSES? 


Here's real square-dance authenticity. Columbia 
University’s Professor Richard Kraus calls the 
whole series; recordings made with actual dancers. 
Experts recognize Professor Kraus as a top author- 
ity, and he has graded his course perfectly for each 
age and each stage of accomplishment. What's 
more, complete instructions with diagrams come 
with all albums. 


Your RCA Victor dealer has 
“Let's Square Dance!” Hear 
the albums, see the instructions. 
It's your best step to square 
dancing everybody's going 
to enjoy! 


334 rpm Albums LE-3000 to 3004............ $2.98 each 
45 rpm Albums EEB-3000 to 3004... 2.98 each 
78 rpm Albums E-3000 to 3004. 4.98 each 


All prices ore manufacturer's suggested list prices, and include Federal excise tax. 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, Nv. J. 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY 
covering every phase of 
musical interest on all levels 

of difficulty. Each volume is filled 
with the most widely accepted 
favorites plus copyrighted material 
available in no other collection. 


AUDITORIUM COLLECTIONS 


Works by Vetor Herbert, Sigmund Romberg, Rudolf Friml, 
Vincent Youmans, Cole Porter, etc. 


Harms—Two-part—S.A. Harms—Four-part—S.A.T.B. 

Harms—Three-part—S.S.A.— Remick—Three-part—S.S.A. 
Books 1& 2 Remick—Two-part—S.A. 

Harms—Two-part—T.B. Remick—F our-part—T.T.B.B. 


Harms—Three-part—T.B.B. Witmark—Three-part—S.S.A. 
Harms—Four-part—T.T.B.B. — Victor Herbert—Two-part 


Harms Three-part—S.A.B.-- —S.A. 
Books 1 & 2 Victor Herbert—Three-part 
—S.S.A. 


THE A CAPPELLA CHORUS SERIES 


A series of seven books arranged for different voice groups 
of varying levels of dificulty. Many rare works are included 
making the volumes invaluable additions to any choral library. 


THE BELFREY BOOKS 
Compiled and arranged by Katherine K. Davis 
Each of the two volumes contains very simple unison and 
two-part settings for junior choirs with some slightly more 
difficult selections to challenge growing skills. 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 
SYMPHONIC THEMES FOR CHORUS 

S.S.A. or UNISON 

S.A.T.B. or UNISON 
FOUR-PART SONGS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
MUSIC OF TODAY (for Junior High School Choruses) 
CHORAL RECREATIONS (Short, amusing choral works) 


Contains arrangements for S.A.T.B., S.A.B. and S.A. 


Prices range from 60¢ to $1.00 each. 


See these at your dealer or write for 
“Choral Collections Library” brochure. 
Approval copies on request. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 
619 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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*‘Special”’ 


Issue 


Sometimes a magazine's table of con- 
tents, with its departmental and alpha- 
betical restrictions, can cause editorial 
frustration. And who wants to be 
frustrated? So we're taking this 
space to remind you that a_ special 
reading sequence can be made of this 
issue. 

1. Preparation: What does the student 
want from the music education teacher 
and what does that teacher think the 
students should have? See “I Need...” 
then try “And I Need 

2. How about jobs? Try “A Living in 
Music” and, if you want real job ex- 
citement, “Teaching Overseas” in- 
cluding the letter which ends that 
article. 

3. I have my job. (But I want to 
continue to improve.) Now you've 
progressed to the articles by authors 
Grove, Hoffman, Jones, Righter and 
Reuter, plus the special insert by Mrs. 
Schelhas. 


About our cover .. . 


The photograph on our front cover was 
taken by Eva Luoma and came to us through 
Monkmeyer Press Photo Service. 

Music on the front cover is copyrighted and 
reproduced with special permission of Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 

The contents of EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE can be found indexed in the 
EDUCATION INDEX and the MUSIC IN- 
DEX. 


MARCH 1956 APRIL 
IN THIS ISSUE 


OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 
Ronald J. Neil LL “And I Need...” 
Hazel Ward Hoffman 19 Flannelgraph for Hansel and Gretel 
Florence C, Best 20 Have Fun With Musie 
Robert E. Nye 10 “I Need...” 
Harold Van Horne 14 A Living in Music 


Gladys Zabilka 15 Teaching Overseas 


THE VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


Georgia Sue Reuter 41) Remedial Treatment of 


Inaccurate Singers — Part Il 


Eugene F. Grove 17 Time Beater or Interpreter? 


THE INSTRUMENTAL DEPARTMENT 


Edwin W. Jones 21 Build Your Band... With Sticks 


Charles Boardman Righter 12 String Program 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Evelyn Van Sickle Schelhas 27d Rhythm and Rhyme 


Advertisers’ Index 4 


Reviews 60 Volume Index 


"Round the Year — Part Four 


THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


Students’ Page 


\ 


Advertisers’ Index 


A Truly Distinctive CHORAL SERIES These advertisers offer you the finest in 


music materials and services. You will best 


1 A A ang 4 by DON WRIGHT! serve your own interest by reading their 


messages carefully. We would appreciate 


4 om 
Author of the highly svecessful choral publicaflom "YOUTHFUL MUSIC 
chase. 
DON WRIGHT Associated Music Publishers, Ine. ...... 16 
Arty’s Music Centre ................. 55 
CHORAL SERIES 26 
7 Big 3 Music Corporation ............ 4 | 
y Birchard Company, C. C. Outside Back Cover 
Boosey and Hawkes 46 
Bourne, Inc. .......... Inside Front Cover 
HI-LILI, HI-LO Chappell and Company, Inc. .......... 25 ' 
FOR ALL WE KNOW Cundy-Bettoney Company, Inc. ........ 51 
Denison and Company, T. S. .......... 52 
Price 25¢ each Dutton and Company, Inc. ..........-- 48 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc. ...... 
} Elkan-Vogel Company ................ 59 
i , Evans and ( ompany, Inc., George ...... 6 | 
| FEEL A SONG CORIIN ON Everett Piano Company .............. 45 My 
4 IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY FitzSimons Company, The H. T, ........ 16 
+ Harold Flammer, Inc. ..............-. 39 
y Fox Publishing Company, Sam ........ 49 
4 Ee Franz Manufacturing Company, Inc. .... 39 
a ROCK-A MY SOUL Galaxy Music Corporation ............ 42 
Gray Company, Inc., H. W. 58 
a Handy-Folio Music Company .......... 18 
‘t THE HUNTING SONG Hansen Music Corporation, Chas. H. .. 44 
4a = Jenkins Company, G. C. .............. 59 
Choral Parts 25¢ each Kjos Company, Neil A. 56 
QB © Kohler and Campbell ................ 50 
Plane Seere with Compoemy, Wats 58 


Choral Parts 35¢ each 


Marks Musie Corporation, Edward B. .. 47 


. = Masterworks Music Service ............ 26 
ToA Noted Choral Series! 7 


Mitchell Mfg. Company .............. 54 


Morris Company, Inc., Edwin H. ...... 43 
Arranged by RAYMOND PORTER Y 


Musie Publishers Holding Corporation .. 2 

National Church Goods Supply Company 40 

Oxford University Press, Inc. .......... 55 

LITTLE DAVID PLAY ON YA HARP Presser Company, Theodere ........ 39, 53 

Radio Corporation of America ........ I 

‘ ; Rayner Dalheim and Company ........ 48 
; STANDIN IN THE NEED OF PRAYER _ se hmitt Music Company, Paul A. .... 50 

| Piano Score with Choral Parts 35¢ each y © Strayline Products Company .......... 57 


Send For FREE Reference Copies WFL Drum Company ..............0: 23 


a THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPOR ATION Wenger Music Equipment Company .... 59 

Agent tor Mabbins Corporation Leo Ing * Milter M t Corporation Witt. Muse 
SEVENTH) AVENUE © NEW YORK:} is Musi 54 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
| 


FIRST HORN ARTISTS FR 


CONN 


; MYRON BLOOM (above) first and solo 
; horn with Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
previously with the New Orleans Symphony. 
Conn user for 6 years. Says “Conn is the . 

best that can be had.” PHILIP FARKAS (above) first horn Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, formerly Ist horn 
Cleveland Symphony, Boston Symphony, 
Kansas City Philharmonic, Well known 
French horn teacher, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Conn user 5 years. Says “Conn 8D has 
smooth, poetic tone quality, even registers 
... very ‘safe’ for accurate playing.” 


ROSS W.TAYLOR (left) first horn 
with San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, formerly 1st horn with Cleveland 
Symphony. Previously with New Y ork 
Philharmonic and Aspen Institute, 
Aspen, Colorado. Conn user since 
1947. Says “Conn 8D has best in- 
tonation and evenness of register of 
any horn.” 


North, South, East, West — wherever there are fine 
symphony orchestras, you'll find first and 
solo horn artists playing Conn. That's because 
fine artists know from wide experience that 
for better tone, better performance and dependa- 


bility Conn is the logical choice. 


If you want a real musical thrill, try a new Conn 8D 
Connstellation French horn —or have your most 
accomplished students play it! You'll quickly notice 
a wonderful difference in tone and perform- 
ance. See your Conn dealer, today. No obligation. 


Pree rorver 
Get this exciting new folder 
showing all six models of Conn French horns 
in color, with prices, Mail coupon. 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD., 
DEPT. 316, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Send new Conn French horn folder free and without obligation, 


ADDRESS 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 


I am: Director; Music Supervisor; Studenc 


| 
| 
| 
| 
NAME 
| 
| 
| 
| 
MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS |! 
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SINCE 1860 


EVANS’ UNIFORMS 
HAVE BEEN CHOSEN BY DISCRIMINATING 
BUYERS 


Our customers and those manufacturers who, too, make good uniforms respect 
our product, our integrity and ethics, 

Let us assist you select and design your band uniforms according to specifica- 
tions based on tailoring musts. You are assured of well-tailored garments, cut 
individually from identified mill fabrics of 100% virgin wool worsteds, guar- 
anteed mothproofed 

DAD AND GRANDDAD WORE THEM! 

Write for Catalogue No, 90 and generous samples of your preferred colors in 


all qualities. 
y GEORGE EVANS & COMPANY, INC. (oer. «m) 


132 North Sth Street since 1860 Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


hy Jor Planning ! 


COME TO NEW YORK FOR 
SUMMER FUN AND STUDY! 


Attend the 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


1956 MASTER CLASS 
IN CHORAL CONDUCTING 


July 9-13 at the famous Carl Fischer Concert Hall 
air conditioned for your comfort) 
By popular demand, Mr. Wilhousky will hold his Fourth Annual Master 
Class in Choral Conducting in New York City. Here is your opportunity 
to attend one of the most enthusiastically received choral sessions in 
the country and while here avail yourself of all the attractions of the 
great metropolis and its environs. 

5 Days —— Fifteen Hours — 10 A.M. — 1 P.M. — $30.00 
Mr. Wilhousky is recognized as one of the greatest Choral Technicians 
in the field today . . . an authority on public school music, editor and 
arranger of choral literature, distinguished conductor of professional 
and amateur choruses. You will receive a tremendous amount of lasting 
inspiration and stimulation from working with him. 

This is the only Wilhousky Class to be given in the East during the 
summer of 1958. To be sure of a reservation, write at once and tell your 
friends to do so. 

IMPORTANT POINTS TO BE COVERED 
How to generate enthusiasm and produce the desire to sing 
How to make the students feel and understand the emotional 
significance and rhythmical structure of the composition 
How to analyze the vocal possibilities of each student and 
assign him to the appropriate section 
How to teach the students to sing without physical effort or 
strain, to always produce a beautiful tone and develop clear 
and natural enunciation 
How to choose effective and appropriate choral literature 

In addition, there'll be time to discuss 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY, 1956 MASTER CLASS 
Dept. 1-C, 165 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
Date 

| desire to enroll in the Master Class in Choral Conducting to 


be held July 9-13 (Monday thru Friday). | am sending a check 
Fill out this (or Money Order) herewith. 


registration 
form and ') $30.00 for the entire week of compact sessions 
mail today! $10.00 deposit; balance to be paid by me in person. 


(Pleose make checks payable to WILHOUSKY MASTER CLASS) 
Name 
Street and No. 

City Zone State 


Editorial Staff 
FRANK. B. COOKSON 
Managing Editor 


FREDERICK SCHNEIDER, 
Business Manager 


MYRTLE FRITZ ZISKE, 
Assistant Editor 


CHARLES G. HOOVER, 
Advertising Manager 


RODNEY K. CUMMINGS 
Departmental Editor 


Advisory Board 
Please address all staff members in care of 
this magazine, 30 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois 
Harold Bachman. Director, University of Florida 
Bands, Gainesville, Florida 
Samuel T. Burns. Professor of Music and Edu- 
cation, Chairman, School of Music, University 
ot Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 
Glenn Gildersleeve. Head, Music Department, 
Madison State College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Ernest G. Hesser. Crestline, Ohio 
Archie N. Jones. Professor of Music Education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Edith M. Keller. Supervisor of Music, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
John C. Kendel. Vice President, American Music 
Conference, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ilinois 
William S. Larson. Chairman, Music Education 
Department, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York 
Adam P. Lesinsky. Head. Music Dept., Whiting 
Junior-Senior High School, Whiting, Indiana 
Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Associate Professor, Mu- 
sic Education, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois 
William W. Norton. Church and Community 
Music Project, College of the Pacific Con- 
servatory and Department of Religion and 
the Fine Arts of Northern California-Nevada 
Council of Churches, Lowell W. Berry Foun- 
dation, Stockton, California 
Anne E, Pierce. Head, Music Education, Uni- 
versity Schools, University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa 
William D. Revelli. Conductor, University of 
Michigan Bands; Head, Department of ind 
Instruments; University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 
Charles B. Righter. Administrative Assistant to 
the President, State University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa 
M. Claude Rosenberry. Chief, Music Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 
Catharine E. Strouse. Associate Professor of 
Music and Education, Emeritus, 1101 Con- 
gress St., Emporia, Kansas 
George E. Wain. Professor of Woodwinds and 
nsemble, Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Sylvan D. Ward, Music Department, Chicago 
Teachers College, 68th Stewart, Chicago, Illi- 
now 
D. Sterling Wheelwright. Associate Professor, 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 
Roberte W. Winslow. Associate Professor of 
Music, Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach, California 


Published 4 times a year; September, November, Janu- 
ary, and March. 40¢ a copy. Subscription $1.50 a year 
Canada. $1.75. Foreign subscriptions, $2.00 a year 
V MXXV WN 4 March-Apr 195¢ A RIGHT 
RESERVED). Published and Copyrighted 1956 by Educa 
tional Music Bureau, Inc 30 East Adams Street 
Chicago 3, Entered as second-class matter 
June 28, 1935, at the postoffice at Chicago, I'linois 
under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at 
Mendota Iilinois. 
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YOUR SYMBOL OF THE = 


_ FINEST. IN EDUCATIONAL MUSIC ove 


Leroy Anderson's 
Shining Tribute to School Life! 


ALMA MATER is 


A tuneful and jaunty composition capturing the spirit and color of school life. Excellent 
choice for your concert program! 


Full Band 9.00; Sym. Band 12.00; With Full Score: Full Band 11.50; Sym. Band 14.50 
FOR BAND 
DON GILLIS 


BING, BANG BONG! Cango Lullaby 


A novel fantasy based on a three note motive with A charming and plaintive com- 


position with a Latin flavor. A 
many interesting variations of instrumental color and smooth flowing tempo of melodic 
exciting harmonic effects. appeal. 


Full Band 9.00; Sym. Band 11.50 Sym,Orch: Set A 3.00; Set B 4.50; Set C 6. 00 
ADDITIONAL NEW BAND PUBLICATIONS 
Magnolia Overture NEAPOLITAN RHAPSODY 
by J. OLIVADOTI by DOMENICO SAVINO — Arr. Floyd E. Werle 
Full Band 4.50; Symphonic Band 6.50 Full Band 7.00; Symphonic Band 9.50 


P A R A D E 0 F A four-four andante marziale introducing the various 


instruments of the Band through solo and ensemble 


THE INSTRUMENTS passages. 


Full Band 4.00; Symphonic Band 5.50 
DONALD I. MOORE 


NEW CHORAL PUBLICATIONS ar 
SATB with Piano Accompaniment Unless Otherwise Indicated 

*BEGONE DULL CARE (3¢307)—Arr. Gordon Jacob ........ 25 
*CREATE IN ME A CLEAN HEART (3¢300)—Harry Robert Wilson ............ .25 
"GO, LOVELY ROSE Water .20 
I'M A-ROLLIN' (Spiritual #¢253)—Shelley Foltz 25 
IN THE BEGINNING, GOD (3262)—Dovid Foltz .20 
LIGHT AND SHADE (#305)—Whitman-Williams .20 
HOLY FATHER, GREAT CREATOR (#306)—Griswold-Williams .............. .20 
MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE (#285)—Beadell-Foltz .... 
MICHIGAN MORN from the Folk Opera ‘‘Michigan Dream" 

MY SOUL IS A WITNESS (#299)—Arr. Harry Robert Wilson .............. 25 
© BROTHER MAN (S.S.A.A. ............ .30 
ON PUDDICOMBE MOOR (3¢286)—Irvin Cooper .... 25 

* indicates a cappella 


GREEK FRESCO Autumn Cvensong — tH. A. RIMMER 


by PAUL DURAND Arranged by Eddie Griffiths 
Sym. Orch: — Set A 3.00; Set B 4.00; Set C 5.00 Sym. Orch: — Set A 3.00; Set B 4.00; Set C 6.00 


COCK -A-DOODLE DANDY by kai Mortensen — Arr. VERE HARKER 


A sprightly and clever melodic polka style number introducing numerous hen and 
rooster effects in the Ist Violin part. 


Symphonic Orchestra: Set A 3.00; Set B 4.50; Set C 6.00 


e VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE MENC, APRIL 13-18 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR ORCHESTRA 

MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥. 


BONGO 


No. 750 SNARE DRUM y DRUMS No. 25 


No. 71 
No. 20 No. 73 


MARACAS 
No. 00 CASTANETS 
TAMBOURINE No. 656 


| 


No. 22 


No. 33 


RHYTHM STICKS 


— —<—) CYMBALS No. 117 
TRIANGLE No. 198 


JINGLE 

STICKS 

No. 10 
CUCKOO 
WHISTLE 
No. 39 


TUNED BELL BLOCKS No. 1400 No. 44 
BELLS No. 1420K HAND BELLS 


SAND 
BLOCKS 
No. 4752 


e 
oe 
; 
A 
4 
¢ 
wooD 
BLOCKS 
> No. 642 
| 
N 4 No. 23 


$ 500 SNARE DRUM. 51° x 10’ wooden 
. shell, rope tension adjustment, inside 
e snares. One calf skin and one cloth 
oo head, glued to shell 3.00 
e 81 DEEP RHYTHM HAND DRUM. Com- 
a plete with handle and mallet 2.75 
Improved model of orig design 
= with deep maple shell 
genuine skin head attache w vith dec 
e orative, nickel plated, 4 prong SP yheri 
ly 
le 
4 100 DEEP RHYTHM TOM TOM DRUM 
e with handle and mallet 2.50 
HAND DRUM No. 81 . Same as Mode! 81 but without snares 
TAMBOURINES 
656 RHYTHM TAMBOURINE 2.20 
6\/2'' diameter sets of nickel plated 
professional jin » solid 
construction with ngle 
{ cut-out of turdy 
UMS maple shell-genuine head 
DR attached with nickel 
1 12 CONGA DRUM head, 18 plated, 4 prong s oe 
sone shaped. Beaten with hand 18.00 56 OFFICIAL RHY THM a es URI NE 2.75 
on liameter— sets of n platec 
head, 6" deep, 9.00 profe fessional jingles—similar to Model 
nearen No. 656 in every other respect 
750 SNARI x 12°, wooden 
shell, natura! finish. Genuine calf skin 
i head wire snares Ni icke l CYMBALS 
slated tk ‘ tens ods 
in r m ofl > 117 CYMBALS, fine brass witt 
permit se of 1m as a tom tom polished wood handl "er pair (2) 2.50 
Complete with web sling and sticks . 8.50 S-1 CYMBAL STRIKER 10 
} 
a 
°e@ ach of the complete sets of rhythm bancl instruments listed here § 
qi ° has been planned for maximum effectiveness with groups of a given ° 
e size —— outfit provides a wide range of colorful effects e 
$ The instruments included in the outfits are the same instruments 4 
° whic are illustrated and described on these pages. The special ° 
’ © price tot or the complete outfit equips a new rhythm band at the low- e 
$ est possible « ost Order a rhythm band outfit for your group today. § 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
) 
OUTFIT NO. OUTFIT NO. 
Instruments (Thirty -five strun 
j wit 4 No. 198 Triangles with 
@$ 85 $1.70 heater $1.25 $5.00 
° 6 | , R ks .@ .10 60 4 No. 44 Wrist be @ 40 160 ® 
J tick @ 40 aL 10 N 10 Jingle Stick >» 40 4.00 . 
@ .25 50 12 Pair No. 33 Rhythm 
4 44 Vi @ 40 A ks 2,15 180 
1 @2.00 2.06 No. 656 >220 660 
| 7 2 Ne 0 0 
"School Price $9.00 tal V 0 
i chool Price $9. : 
School Price $22.50 
7) eeaeeeee 
| OUTFIT NO. 40 
ve Instrument bed 
OUTFIT NO. 22 198 Triangles with 
truments @$1.25 $6.25 
e nclud 4 WN 44 W Be > 4D 1.60 
| 3 N igies wv 10 N 10 Jingle Stick A 4.00 
Beate @$ 85 12 Pair Ne Rt 
N @ 25 50 Sticks 1.80 
. @ 40 12 6 No. rines @ 220 13.20 
} e@ | No. & 2 @220 2.20 5 Pair N mbal @ 2.00 00 
“4 e Pair N @200 20 1 No. 4f B k & 
q N 44 Vi E @ A0 Beater 2.50 
@ Pair No. ks .@ 10 8 1 No. th Sticks .@ 8 8.50 
No. 81 Han 2.75 2.75 1 No. 112 @ 3.60 6 
tal Value Total 52 
° School Price $12.25 School Price $47.00 


TRIANGLES 
199 TRIANGLE, 6 ¥,'' diameter steel, 
fine tone, complete with beater, Each 1.25 
1? TRIANGLE, 5” with beater 8S 
TRIANGLE HOLDERS 
17 TRIANGLE HOLDER, cord on wood 
knob. Each 15 
BELLS 
112 K - 12 BRONZE BAR BELLS C to G 1.60 
1420 K - 20 BRONZE BAR BELLS C to G 7.50 
1420 C K Same as 1420 Mounted in 
Keratoi Covered Carrying Case 15.00 
1400 TUNED BELL BLOCKS. Twenty bells 
each indiv dually mounted on a res 
onating block. Keratol carrying case 
included ‘omplete set $36.00 
HAND BELLS 
29 SINGLE BELL on wooden handle 
ich 25 
44 WRIST BELLS, 3 bells on webbing 40 
2 SLEIGH BELLS, bells mounted on 
handle 48 
1 TURKEY BELL, 1'"' cast brass bell 
double clapper, with wrist strap 45 
WOOD BLOCKS 
462 WOOD BLOCK, resonant, medium 
size. Each, including mallet 2.50 
33 TONE BLOCK 1.20 
Large tone block with mallet 
SAND BLOCKS 
4752 Standard size. Per pai: 1.00 
MARACAS 
00 MARACAS. Carved from finest tropi 
cal wood. Hand painted decoration 
Pair 4.00 
JINGLE STICKS (Clogs) 
10 JINGLE STICKS, piain wood handle 
with metal jingles. Each 40 
WHISTLES 
39 CUCKOO 1.00 
59 BIRD IMITATION (water whistle) 
metal, nickel plated 1.50 
54 QUAIL (metal with slide) 1.35 
CASTANETS 
20 "ASTANET meta appers mounted 
n wood handle. Eac 90 
71 CASTANET, Spanish type om posi 
tion body moulded tc rrect snape, 
tied together with colored silk cards 
Ea 
73° CASTANET, Spanish type ame as 
tbove, but mounted on wood handle ‘ 
Each 2.50 
RHYTHM STICKS 
22 RHYTHM STICKS, small size (red) 
Per pair (2) 10 
RHYTHM STICKS ge ize (green) 
Per pair (2 15 
iM Ki per pair) One 
uted and one plain in bright red 
harad wood 15 
LEADER'S BATON 
16 JVE? LEADER'S BATON en 
me | 50 


usic Bureau 


30 E. Adams St., 
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ALWAYS WARN my students 
not to believe what I tell them, but 
only to give it their consideration. 
After all. what any of us says reflects 
only his individual opinion. The field 
of elementary music edi: ation is now 


so vast that it is somewhat unrealistic 
to accept the idea that any of us are 
in reality “authorities.” We are co 
workers and fellow-learners; that is 
all. Therefore, what is being presented 
is the point of view of only one per 
son, who does not ask you to believe 
him, or to agree with him, but only 
to consider with him his opinions con- 
cerning the topic. 

There was a time when we college 
music people were very sure of our 
selves when we thought we had a 
great deal to offer if only we could 
get the elementary education major to 
accept it. Strongly influenced by our 
music school training we planned the 
courses for the elementary education 
major under an operational principle 
that the student first learn “the funda- 
mentals” such as the names of the 
lines and spaces, the key signatures, 
the different minor scales, and so on. 
Then, once these things about music 
had been somehow absorbed, the ele 
mentary education major was supposed 
to be a teacher of music, All of us 
know the result of that approach. It is 
one of the reasons we still find class 
room teachers today who are afraid of 
music and inclined to be suspicious 
of college courses in elementary music 
education. 

We did not differentiate sufficiently 
between the training we had as music 
majors and the music training needed 


Ed. note: This article is based on an address 
given by the author last April at the Cali 
fornia-Western Music Educators Conference. 


10 


by the elementary education major. 
lo look at this in another way, we 
failed to give the classroom teache1 
what he wanted. In a business sense 
we did not satisfy our customers. 
Now. I want to consider these col- 
lege courses as though we were in 
business to sell a produc t. Today's mu- 
sic educator has learned much from 
errors of the past, and now tries to 
do what any successful salesman does 
to offer a good product which the 
customer wants and needs. Therefore 
we have had to study the elementary 
classroom teacher to find out how he 
has been affected by ou past mis- 
takes, and how we can give him music 
training in a form which is logical 
and sensible to him. We are now al- 


most entirely in the position of learn- 
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In one instance the college is trying to 
prepare a general classroom teacher for music 


NEED...” 


.. two viewpoints 


Sincerely yours, 


The Classroom Teacher 


By ROBERT E,. NYE 


University of Oregon, Eugene 


ing from the elementary education ma- 
jor in order to know how to teach 
him which is quite the reverse of 
the situation of older days when we 
considered music a body of factual 
knowledge which we handed down to 
the prospective classroom teacher. 


Music and Torture 


The best place to learn from class- 
room teachers is in extension classes. 
It is there that one has opportunities 
to try to heal the wounds of old-time 
music training. We all know highly 
successful, highly intelligent and pro- 
fessionally-minded classroom teachers 
who have mental blocks against mu- 
sic teaching. Most of these blocks have 
come from deep feelings of inadequacy 


(Please turn to page 54) 
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on teacher education 


In another instance we face the problem 
of preparing the music major candidate 


“AND 


M usic TEACHER educa- 


tion has, basically, three functions: 
first, to develop musicianship in the 
prospective teacher, second, to help 
him learn what to teach, and third, to 
help him acquire the technics of how 
to teach. However, this somewhat ele- 
mentary statement is not so simple as 
it sounds. There are countless ramifi- 
cations and implications which must 
be understood as background, ideas 
and_ philosophies. 

First let us consider for a moment 
the teacher as an individual and the 
basic underlying musicianship and 
philosophy which he must have. Some 
courses should be taught in which the 
personal musicianship of the prospec- 
tive teacher is developed. In teaching 
children, he may never use some of 


Sincerely yours, 


The Music Teacher 


By RONALD J. NEIL 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro 


these facts and skills, but he will be a 
better musician and teacher for having 
had these courses and will often use 
the materials indirectly. Such courses 
might include some advanced har- 
mony, counterpoint, form and analysis, 
music history and the like although 
parts of these fields will be practical 
and usable in teaching. 

One of the most difficult aspects of 
musicianship to teach or to develop 
is that of taste. A familiar Latin- 
proverb tell us “De gustibus non est 
disputandem,” “There is no disputing 
about taste.” It is hard to define taste 
but perhaps one definition would in- 
clude the word appropriateness; again. 
the words good and had or trite and 
cheap enter into taste. 

How can we develop in our students 


the instinctive feeling and response 
“that is good music” or “that is cheap 
music”; or “that is good taste for this 
group, ‘it is poor taste for another”? 

Some of the examples of bad taste 
which | have heard recently were 
evidenced at various music contests 
where | have been an adjudicator, At 
one school | heard Handel's Hallelujah 
Chorus sung by a group of girls’ 
voices. The result was a complete dis- 
tortion of Handel's intent and gave 
both the performers and hearers an 
entirely erroneous impression of that 
noble music. In addition, some of the 
music sung at these affairs by solo- 
ists and quartets has been decidedly 
of inferior quality. | do not think that 
a soprano singing My Daddy ain't a 

(Please turn to page 58) 
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A *“‘new’’ goal for every music educator 


should be to RESTORE THE 


STRING 
PROGRAM 


By CHARLES BOARDMAN RIGHTER 


State University of lowa, lowa City 


lowa City, lowa, is one community which has sustained 
the string program without a major break for the 

past thirty years. The plan, developed by Gerald 

Prescott and Lloyd Swartley, and followed today under the 
direction of Laverne Wintermeyer, is an instructional 
pyramid based upon lessons and orchestras in 

all grade schools and in the junior and 

senior high schools. Thus many more players are 

trained in the lower grades than would ever be needed 

to sustain the high school orchestra. 


BELOW: These sixth and seventh grade violinists have 
learned that attentive listening is essential to good performance 


Drill by sections is an important 
part of every rehearsal. 


HIS 18 THE fable of a 
music educator who fell asleep at his 
desk back in the year 1925. He had had 
a hard day, starting with grade school 
music classes at nine o'clock, and con- 
tinuing with a beginning violin class 
during a part of his lunch hour, class 
lessons on the wind instruments in the 
afternoon, and a rehearsal of the school 
orchestra after school. Thoroughly ex- 
hausted, he had sought a moment's 
relaxation in an old easy chair which 
he had earlier salvaged from the office 
of the school janitor, 

Thirty years later he awoke from 
a sleep of surpassing tranquility. In his 
seemingly endless dreams he had floated 
on snow-white clouds through azure 
skies. Below waflted 


hither and yon by the passing breezes, 


him, as he was 
he had feasted his eyes upon green 
fields, crystal lakes, bubbling streams, 
and pine covered mountains, Through 
it all, he had heard beautiful music 

mostly string music, but with an oe- 
casional ripple from the flutes, the 
dulcet voice of the clarinet, or a plain- 
tive melody sung by a far-off French 
horn. But suddenly, this heavenly mu- 
sic had come to an end—a brutal and 
savage end, punctuated by the blare of 
trumpets and the clash of many drums! 
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Mr. Wintermeyer gives some of his junior high violins a quick tuning check by the 


“lineup” method. Year-after-year training develops high standards and good habits. 


Our modern Rip (who had slept some- 
what longer than had the original 
Rip) awoke with a start, fear and 
horror contorting a face which, after 
so many years, was already beginning 
to show the ravages of time, He looked 
about him, struggling to shake off the 
opiate of sleep and trying to discover 
where he was and how he happened 
to be there. Yes, he remembered, this 
was his old office in the high school. 
Through that door would be the re- 
hearsal room, with the school gym 
just beyond. 

With a cautious hand he tried the 
door. Just as he touched the knob 
there came again that awful din of 
brass and percussion instruments. He 
drew back, a shudder wracking his 
aging frame. Suddenly, the music (for 
such he judged it to be) ended, and 
he heard loud voices and the scuffle 
of many feet. At last, when these harsh 
sounds had died away, Rip gathered 
his courage and opened the door. 

In the far corner, busily sorting some 
music, stood a young man. He looked 
up in surprise as Rip stood hesitant 
in, the doorway, and a puzzled expres- 
sion came over his face. “Hullo” he 
sajd, “looking for someone?” Rip 
walked slowly across the room, trying 


to orient himself to surroundings which 
seemed vaguely familiar yet strange 
and disconcerting. He mumbled a 
greeting and then said, “I used to 
teach here—a long time ago. | guess 
I've been away. Are you the music 
teacher?” 

“Well, yes, I'm the band director. 
There is another teacher who teaches 
the music—the vocal music, that is.” 

Rip looked about the room as though 
searching for something. “Who teaches 
the strings and directs the orchestra? 
Where are the string instruments 
and the piano?” 

“Oh, that”, responded the other, 
“we don't have an orchestra anymore. 
None of our students play the strings. 
They all play in the band.” 

“What, no orchestra!” Rip shook 
his head in bewilderment, and then 
the light seemed to dawn. “You mean 
that you do not even teach the strings 

that none of the students are learn- 
ing to play the violin, the viola, the 
cello, the string bass? You have no 
orchestra at all? What a shame!” He 
bowed his head and closed his eyes, 
trying as best he could to comprehend 
this appalling change that had come 
about. Finally, he brushed past the 
equally puzzled band director and 


made his stumbling way into the ad- 
joining corridor and out into the 
gathering dusk. 

Here the fable of our modern Rip 
Van Winkle ends, It is not known for 
certain what became of him, but he 
was last seen walking slowly but pur- 
posefully toward the river which flowed 
through the town not far from the old 
high school building. The band diree- 
tor went on with his sorting. 

The change which our mythical 
character observed in the school of 
today is commonly accepted, along with 
the increased emphasis upon organ- 
ized recreation and the declining in- 
terest in the “hard core” academic 
subjects. With a philosophy which is 
also fairly characteristic of the present 
day, the demise of the orchestra is 
brushed off as “just one of those 
things.” Ne one accepts any responsi- 
bility for correcting the situation and 
no one seems to care much whether 
we have orchestras or not. Like Greek 
and Latin, classic literature, great art, 
and hiking in the open air, the or- 
chestra is something out of the past, 
Let it stay dead. . .What television 
programs are on tonight? 

In defense of today’s music educator, 

(Please turn to page 49) 
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HE WHOLE subject of how to make a living in 
music is a very painful one. Perhaps that is why so many 
music students avoid coming to grips with it, Yet there 
are many channels of information available. The “applied” 
teacher, the teacher who gives lessons regularly on a per- 
son-to-person basis, is ready to help the music student in 
every way he can. Unfortunately, few ask for any con- 
versation on these lines. If you were to ask me, these are 
a few of the things I would say. 

In the last analysis, it is how you feel that determines 
what course you choose.,Most of us start out with a great 
desire to learn to play well. What implanted this in us 
to begin with is usually too deeply concealed to be ascer- 
tainable except possibly by the practitioners of depth 
psychology. But whether clearly seen or not, this desire, 
when it exists, is very important and must be reckoned 
with. A sense of mastery in some field can be one of the 
chief things that makes life worth living. Also, let’s admit 


Living 
Music 


An article which you will want to 
show to your students and which 
will help you to help them. 


By HAROLD VAN HORNE 
School of Music, 

Northwestern University 
Evanston, Hlinois 


Mr. Van Horne is Chairman 
of the piano department 

at the School of Music, 
Northwestern University 


it, we all have a healthy appetite for the recognition and 
admiration which results from being able to play well. 
If you are possessed by this drive for musical achievement, 
give it everything you have. Try your level best to be- 
come the kind of masterful player you have dreamed of 
being. Unless you do try, something vital in you will re- 
main forever unsatisfied. 

The only caution you need can be summed up thus: 
Have some secondary lines of defense to fall back on. 
Learn of the existence of other goals, related more or less 
closely to your one big goal, and prepare yourself to ac- 
cept them gladly as your life’s pattern begins to come 
clear. The attitude that you will have the big goal or 
nothing is not mature or healthy. 

Let us define the big goal as “Celebrity Concert Solo 
Performance.” Range beside it some of these (not neces- 
sarily in order of importance or prestige) : 

1. Ensemble performer in the chamber music field. 
2. Accompanist for singers or instrumentalists. 


. Work with the ballet in rehearsals or public performance. 


. Develop into a coach for singers. This might include repertoire 
or work in the amateur or professional theater. It mighi in- 
clude becoming an authority on oratorio or other church music. 
It might lead to choral conducting. (Note: many. pianists would 
do well to include some organ study in their plans.) 

5. Teaching 
a. The big “applied music” jobs, other things being equal, go 

to the best players and to those who have managed to ac- 
quire the most experience in professional performance of 
all kinds, ensemble as well as solo. The best opportunities 
occur in our colleges, along with a few of the well-estab- 
lished private conservatories. 

b. Besides colleges, there are also private schools for grade 
and high school pupils where instrumental and vocal teachers 
are needed 

c. | hope to see opportunity for “performance majors” to teach 

in publie schools expand past the rather small foothold it 

now has. A person with both performance and music educa- 
tion training would have an advantage here. 

d. There is the beginning of a field developing in large indus- 
tries such as Western Electric, where class and even indi 
vidual instrumental teaching is being offered as part of an 
enlightened employee-relations plan. 

e. Last but not least, there is private teaching. Actually, the 
need is great for really competent teachers of child students. 
This involves the advantages and disadvantages of building 
up a business of your own. Not everyone is emotionally 
suited to this responsibility. The big problem is in being 
able to make it a full-time job, since children usually can 

have their lessons only during a 

limited number of hours after school 

and on Saturdays. A concerted effort 
on the part of teachers and parents 
has been successful in some localities 
in allowing children to leave school 
to take music lessons at other hours. 

I know of public schools where pri- 

vate teachers have been allowed to use 


a room in the school building 


6. If you happen to have what it takes, a 
combination of some private teaching and 
a certain amount of playing in the pop- 
ular music field is possible. Besides 
dance orchestra work, there are a few 
opportunities for pianists and string per 
formers to play background music in 
certain genteel dining places. Once in 
a while they can even slip in a few light 
classic numbers. 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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® FOR THE PAST eight years, teachers have had the privi- 
lege and pleasure of teaching American boys and girls 
in the overseas areas of Japan, Okinawa, Philippines, 
France, Germany, England, Spain and North Africa. 
With the closing of World War II, the American Army, 
Navy and Air Corps created American schools with an 
7 American teaching staff in many of its overseas bases. 
Opportunities, have grown, together with increasing enroll- 
ments, new buildings and modern equipment, 
One of the most outstanding and modern school plants 


i in the Far East is the one on the small island of Okinawa 

| which includes a faculty of ninety and a school enroll- 
4 ment of approximately 2500 students. The author had the 
| privilege of teaching in this system for six years. Modern 
| bachelor’s billetts are provided free of charge by the Army 


and the majority of teachers in the Far East find them- 
selves, during Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter vaca- 


tions, traveling to Hong Kong, Formosa, Singapore and 
Bangkok. 
4 Similar pleasurable experiences are to be had teaching 
i in the American schools in Europe. Many teachers imme- 
t diately purchase a small European car and on week ends 
take off for famous historic spots. 
f This year, the author is teaching in Frankfurt, Germany, 
q which has a grade school enrollment of approximately 
2,000 and a high school enrollment of over 500, 

The music department in the Frankfurt high schoo} is 
that of any typical school in the states, consisting of a 
' Forty-piece Band, Sixty-five-voiced Mixed Chorus, Forty- 
| (Please turn to page 4) 
| 


You have your degree(s)...and you have acquired 
| | some experience. Perhaps, for you, it’s... 


Frankfurt, Germany! Baton twirlers for football and basketball games. (Photo by U.S, Army) 
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Teaching 


Overseas 


By GLADYS ZABILKA 
Frankfurt-American High School 
Frankfurt, Germany 


The most intriguing part of 
this presentation may prove 
to be not the article 

itself but the letter which 
follows it. If that letter 

proves to be too much for 
you, next year may find you in 
another country... but 

still teaching. 
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Select the Right Music 
with Contidence...... 


It is virtually impossible to have an intimate knowledge of every 
musical composition ever published. With the limitless quantities and 
varieties of music available today, selection is often the most arduous 


problem. 


MUSIC FOR BAND 


— 


AMP invites you to select the right music with confidence — 
the sort of certain confidence you can have in AMP and in the diversi- 
fied AMP repertoire. Contained in the individual and classified cata- 
logues of Associated are musical works of every type suitable for 
any requirement. 


PIANO @ VOCAL SOLO ¢ INSTRUMENTAL SOLO 
STRING—WIND—BRASS ENSEMBLE ORGAN BAND 
MINIATURE SCORES © ACCORDION © RECORDER © OPERA 
CHORUS © GUITAR © CHAMBER MUSIC © ORCHESTRA 
METHOD AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS ¢ THEORY 


For many years AMP has continued to serve as the Ameri- 
can representatives of the greatest publishing houses of 
Europe, those firms who originally published the works of 
the great masters. Their authentic editions are available 
through AMP. 


EDITION BOTE & BOCK, Berlin EDIZIONI SUVINI ZERBONI, Milan 


*, BREITKOPF & HARTEL, UNIVERSAL EDITION, Vienna, 
— Leipzig-Wiesbaden Zurich & London 

EDITIONS MAX ESCHIG, Paris LUDWIG DOBLINGER, Vienna 

ENOCH & CIE, Paris E. LEUCKAR Munich 

C. F. KAHNT, Leipzig CASA MUSICALE SONZOGNO, Milan 


SCHOTT & CO., LTD., London 
N. SIMROCK, Hamburg 


OESTERREICHISCHER 
BUNDESVERLAG, Vienna 


Also Exclusive Representatives of: 


Broadcast Music, Inc. Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. (A Division of AMP) 


BMI Canada, Ltd. Arrow Music Press 
_Miniatare 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ar WuS® | 1 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


\ 
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B® “Waar kino of a choral conductor do you wish to be? 


I like to propose this question immediately each year to ime 
students enrolled in the choral conducting class. The ques- 


tion invariably catches them off guard — especially when 
asked at the first meeting of the class because most of 


them have been so embroiled in the processes of registra- 1 
tion and starting a new school year that often they have eater or 
not speculated much about specific objectives of the 
courses for which they have enrolled. So, by being asked 
the question, each student is instantly faced with the 
central problem, the solution of which will have impor- 9 
tant consequences on both his progress in the course and nter reter 
' on his future development as a choral director. ° 
‘| After asking the question: “What kind of a conductor 
do you wish to be.” it is always interesting to observe the 
students’ varied reactions. Quizzical frowns, eyes wide 
open in amazement, far off glances out the window across By EUGENE F. GROVE 


campus, or an occasional “titter” record the usual first 


q physical responses. Some lively discussion generally fol- Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant 
; lows concerning the origin and meaning of the question, 


and it is during this discussion that the students have op- 


; portunities to state their preconceived ideas (if they had D direct eo shaw or te 
i any) or to begin formulating ideas of what they expect to o you direct a puppe 
is j ‘tine ‘lass. T > ins . . 
accompli: h in the conducting cla The instruc tor the n your function one of communicating 
outlines certain goals and objectives that he has in mind 
q for the class, and everyone is off to a fair start in work- music from score to audience? 
i; ing out an answer to the initial question. 
7 Most students approach the study of choral conducting 
‘ (Please turn to page 51) 
q 
4 The author, rehearsing a choral group at Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant 
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$2 .00 
NOTE AND 


STAFF SET 
TOTAL OF 44 PIECES 


The eheve $2.00 plastic note, flat and sharp set, 
complete with flocked staff beerd, will be given 
free of charge with oan initial cash order of 
$10.00 or more. (Te save us added book-keeping 
expense, payment must accompany order.) This 
order is strictly limited te ONE per customer, 
regerdiess of the size of order and is limited te 
teachers and other school officials. 


IT WORKS LIKE MAGIC 


just place the plastic notes, flats and sherps on 
the ked + beoerd and they stey just where 
you put them. Your students will love learning 
music with this set. 


The “RHYTHM-8” BAND 


Eight rhythm instruments on one board 


1. Bell 5. Rat-a-Tat 

2. Tap-A-Rhythm 6. Swish 

3. Jingle Bells 7. Tambourine 

4. Wood-Tap 8. Snap-a-Rhythm 


ALL children can play ALL the time. 
ALL children can play ALL instruments. 


The NEW Harmony Band 


The NEW Chimes The NEW Organ Pipes The child flute and 


harmony pipes 


Sopranc 


child Flute 


and tenor) 


(Available in soprano, alto 
and tenor) 


(Available in soprano, alto 


Ter or ) 


Harsony Pipes 


lee with be 


A pani b Pp ing 
FREE TO TEACHERS Ba is provided free of charge to teachers on all 


INITIAL orders. 


from the first lesson on. 
THE INSTRUMENTS ARE SIMPLE 


IF A CHILD CAN COUNT TO “‘FOUR"’.. . he can play any 
soprano instrument. (Only four tones to master) 


iF A CHILD CAN COUNT TO “‘THREE’’. . . he can play any 
alto or tenor instrument. (Only three tones to master) 


BEST OF ALL. . . the children play in three-part harmony 


GRADE, and hold interest as high as 6th grade. (Even 
adults enjoy playing these interesting instruments) 


You can have a harmony band with as few as three players or as 
many as a hundred. You can have a band of chimes only; of organ 
pipes only; of child flutes and harmony pipes only; or you can combine 
all three types. Inasmuch as the soprano instrument usually plays the 
melody, it is best to have a few more soprano instruments than alto 
and tenor. A reasonable balance, however, is all that is required. (if 
desired, the Symphonet may also be added to the band.) 


ENOUGH FOR FIRST 


> 


@ Two Octave Symphonet 
Attachable Music Holder 


ALL THIS FOR $1.50 
($2.25 Value) 


The ‘“Rhythm-8" with attachable music 
stand and three 25< beoks. 


Plastic Bag 


@ Desk Music Stand 

@ Books 1 and 2 of the ‘1-2-3 
Harmony Band Method". 


band 


@ Number or Note §$ 
containing 27 Song Favorites 


Why be satisfied with one octave? . . . use the 


TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 
ALL THIS FOR $1.50 ($2.65 Value) 


The two-octave Symphonet can be 
studied as low as third grade and BH 
can be 
school as well. it gives the student an 
opportunity to gain a music educa- 
tion he could get in no other way for 


@ Books 1 and 2 of the “Sing or Play *¥th © small price. You can have a 


Methed °f Symphonets and harmony band 
instruments combined. 


studied profitably in high 


of Symphonets only, or a band 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. Soprano Child Flutes @ $1.00 each $......- 
9621 0. Oth St. Milwaukee 6 Wis. Alte Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $....... 
yeu ere 10 Tener Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $....... 
SYMPHONET KITS “Lindly Soprano Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $....... 
whether yeu have received @ free Alte Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $......- 
sot proviewsly (yes) [] (me) Tenor Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $....... 
Al the Rhythm-6 can bo weed ti‘ Seprane Chimes @ $1.75 each $....... 
Alte Chimes @ $1.75 each $....... 
© Rhythm-8 Kits @ $1.50 each $....... 
fe Ae Note & Staff Kits @ $2.00 each $....... 
FREE One $2.00 Note and Steff Set is given free if your order 
A music desk stand and BOOKS 1 and 11 is @ cash order of $10.00 or more and if no free set has 
of the ‘1-2-3 Harmony Band Method” are beer received before. 
provided FREE OF CHARGE with each Har- Kindly indicate whether you have received a free set 
mony Band instrument on all Schoo! Orders previously (yes) [| (ne) [) 
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HANDY-FOLIO 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


The complete $1.50 Sym- 
phonet Kit, plus ali piano 
arts and ‘Teaching Helps 
are provided free with an 
Initial cash order of 10 or 
more kits. (Limited strictly 
to one per customer regard- 
less of size of order.) 


WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE 


MUSIC CO. 


2821 N. 9th St. 
Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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Hansel and Gretel find the gingerbread house 


The gingerbread children turn to boys and girls 


Flannelgraph for Hansel 


HIS ARTICLE presents a musical story for 
the “Hannelboard.” A board covered with flannel may be 
purchased or made. This and flannel for background con 
stitute your main equipment. The figures for the story are 
drawn on construction paper and backed with flannel. Of 
course, flannel sticks to flannel, or other napped material, 
thus it is possible to have the figures stay on the board 
and still move them about at will. 

Our fifth grade class decided to help learn the story 
and music of Hansel and Gretel by animating it. One boy 
made the figures for the story at home and selected an 
assistant and a narrator for class presentation. We found 
that since the story took several days to present in its en- 
tirety, it became necessary to have a complete group of 
“stand-ins.” In this way there were opportunities for many 
to take part in the activities in addition to joining in the 
singing. An advanced piano student became our pianist. 
The children loved to hear her play and cooperated very 
well with her. 

The story in our text, Singing Together, by Ginn and 
Company. provided the material for narration, While the 
narrator read the story. the scenes changed on the flannel- 
board and Hansel and Gretel played, hiked, and ate as 
the story progressed. The story stopped for the “chorus” 
to sing their parts and sometimes act them out. Singing 
was carefully done so that less time would be needed for 
drill and the story would progress more smoothly, The 
children learned the music faster and enjoyed it very 
much. They looked forward to each day's lesson when the 
story would continue. 

Background flannel should be of some light color for 
inside the house, light blue for day sky. black for night 
sky. and dark green for forest. If you prefer, you may 
draw the room outline and tree lines on the flannel with 
crayon. The entire scene might be drawn on white flannel 


with oil crayon, which is best and easiest to use. Trees 
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and 
Gretel 


You can adapt this idea to many 
stories and fit it to the needs 
of a variety of grades and situations 


By HAZEL WARD HOFFMAN 
Keyport, New Jersey 


and house may be drawn on separate flannel, then birds 
and children can be placed on them as needed, 

For the “At Home” scene you need these figures: table, 
chairs, window, door, broom, knitting, crock, Mother, and 
both a standing and a seated Hansel and Gretel. Your 
movement of the standing characters will make them ap- 
pear to move, 

In “Peter's Return” you will use the same interior back 
ground with Mother, tables, chair, window, and door, 
adding only Father (Peter), a basket of food, and the 
broken crock, 

“Night in the Forest” uses forest background with trees. 
First the day sky is used, then the night sky, Other figures 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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By FLORENCE C, BEST 
Union High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Jimmy’s Songbag 


“Thank goodness! I've found it!” 

“Found what?” Frances inquired. 

“My songbag. Someone threw it in 
the wastebasket.” 

“Songbag?” Frances asked with 
mounting interest, glancing at the 
blank sheet of paper. “I found it under 
your pillow when | was making your 
bed this morning.” 

“It’s my songbag. All my songs are 
written on it.” 

“Show them to me.” Frances was 
impatient to see. 

Jimmy grinned, « trifle sheepishly. 
“These are my favorites. | sing them 
every night before | go to sleep.” 

“O Jimmy! What next?” Frances 
exclaimed. 

Four-year-old Jimmy had been want- 
ing a songbag like his big brother 
had in school—one full of good songs. 
Now, as usual, his loyal pal, his imag- 
ination, had come to his rescue. 

Do you have a songbag? If not, it 
will be fun to start one. First make 
a list of your favorite songs. Then, as 
you find others that you like, add 
them to your list. You can choose 
patriotic songs, sea chanteys, nursery 
rhymes, folk tunes, play songs, hymns, 
rounds, carols and a few popular 
songs. “Hit” tunes are usually short- 
lived, so don't stuff your bag with 
too many, 

Sing your songs often—when setting 
the table, raking leaves, hiking to and 
from school, cruising on your bike, 
and when doing the dishes or helping 
with errands. 

Jimmy used HIS imagination. You 
can use YOURS. Try improvising new 
verses for your favorite tunes, Can you 
make up some interesting chords or 
perhaps a new song for YOUR SONG. 
BAG? 


Who Is He? 


1. He learned music as easily as 
other babies learn to talk. 

2. After listening to his father giv- 
ing his sister a music lesson, he would 
go to the harpsichord and play the 
piece perfectly. 

4. Without anyone knowing how it 
happened, he could play the violin. 

4. He composed a minuet and even 
a concerto when four -ars old. 

5. The Emperor ca: d him a little 
magician because when at the palace 
he played with a cloth covering the 
keyboard. 

6. He and his father and _ sister 
travelled all over Europe by stage- 
coach and boat, so that he could give 
were holding court. 

7. In Paris an artist painted a pic- 
concerts wherever the dukes or princes 
ture of them. 

8. His true friend was Papa Haydn. 

9. His operas brought him his 
greatest success. 

10. As he was born in 1756, there 
are many music festivals planned in 
his honor for the 1956 music season, 
his bicentennial year. 

ANSWER: 
DURATION 


Who Am I? 


By Pat Bulthuis, 7-2 
Union High, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
I am in beat but not in treat: 
1 am in lay but not in “se”; 
| am in clef but not in deaf; 
1 am in horn but not in morn, 


WHO AM I? 
ANSWER: 
HOVE 


Tuning Up 


HAT A Note! The fiddles were 

scraping, the piccolos and 
flutes trilling, and through it all the 
trumpets blasted. As if this was not 
bad enough, a drummer started to 
bang out a long roll on the snare 
drum. 

Walter covered his ears with his 
hands to shut out the bedlam. 

“Is Mr. Heller going to practice the 
concerto today?” he asked Bert. 

“Jeepers, no! He hasn’t even chosen 
one yet. He’s got to find a good piano 
player first.” 

Perhaps this was Walter's oppor- 
tunity. All his life he’d wanted to play 
a concerto. That was why he had come 
to the rehearsal today. He could even 
endure the noise if Mr. Heller would 
give him a chance to try out as a 
soloist. 

“Where’s your chair?” he asked 
Bert. 

“In the center with the other wood- 
winds, toward the back.” Bert had 
removed his clarinet from its case and 
was moistening the reed. 

Mr. Heller rapped his baton sharply 
on the stand. “Come, boys! We're 
waiting for you. I'm glad Bert brought 
you, Walter.” He turned the piano 
a trifle. “There! You should be able 
to see my beat now. Sit down and 
give us A, A above middle C.” 

He ran over and jumped up on the 
podium. “Quiet!” He shouted. “Sound 
A, everybody. Louder, Walter! O.K. 
Let’s go!” 

He was waiting. He waited until all 
eyes were on him. Then down came 
his baton and they began to play. 

Walter could play the piano part 
easily. It was mostly simple chords 
and he could look up often to follow 
Mr. Heller's beat. Once in a while a 
measure was marked with a capital 
letter, which helped him keep his 
place. Maybe if he did his best and 
made a success of this accompaniment, 
he'd be given a chance to play a con- 
certo. 

(Please turn to page 63) 
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M Your cHeeks pury. You've just invited all the pupils 
in grades four through eight to join your “drum-rhythm” 
class. And your extremely well-thought-of predecessor is 
going around town saying your plan is silly. 
Therefore, you are silly. 

“The idea of any bandmaster saying you can build a 
band with drum sticks. This new music man will have a 
noisy mad-house. Imagine 75-100 kids pounding on drums. 


He’s ripe for the psychiatrist. At least —- he’s no musi- 
cian!” 

Aggravating ? 

To some extent, yes. But the fact remains a drum- 


rhythm class is an excellent way to get new members for 
your school band. 

New members help both you and the band in several 
ways. New members will: 

1. Serve as good insurance against possible drop-outs. 

2. Form a nucleus for your band of the future. 

3. Make you proud to be 


‘manager’ of a going concern. 

4. Interest more parents in your band. 

A Drum-Rhythm class offers advantages. “A band 
out of drum sticks? But how? And why? you ask. “And 
what is the advantage of such a deal?” 

Advantages are (1) it exposes instrumental music at 
minimum cost, to practically every child in grades four 
through eight, inclusive; (2) it appeals to and builds 
interest in nearly every child because the appeal of rhythm 
is basic and powerful; (3) the reading of rhythm is im- 
proved; (4) needy youngsters of genuine talent can be 
discovered and later assigned to school-owned instru- 
ments. Also, it gives you a great opportunity to sell music 
to nearly every grade child between 
ages 10-13. 

Expense to the school? About $8.00 
for 13 pairs of drum sticks. And you 
may need to buy three boards about 

(Please turn to page 23) 


Build Your 
Band... 
with 


Inexpensive—but effective ... 
a promotional and band-building 
idea worth trying 


By EDWIN W. JONES 


Baxter Springs, Kansas 


The planks and 

the six-inch 
rubber squares 
in action 
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EMBUR ALL METAL 
MUSIC STAND No. 295 


FEATURES: Molleable steel base for 
non-tip stability — All steel rods specially 
designed to eliminate wobbly joints, non- 
slip thumbscrew — One piece metal desk 
adjusts to any angle, has wide ledge to 
support music — Beautiful crackle finish 
— Solid metal desk can be substituted at 
no extra cost for cutout model illustrated. 
Price, each $10.25. In Dozen Lots, each ; 
$10.00. 


Of, then Music | 


When music ¢tays put, stands straight, 
is easy to turn, students keep their — 
attention where it belongs — on their 
instruments and director. The EM- 
BUR all-metal Musie Stand looks 
handsome, is stable and strong as it 
looks, good for years of use and even 
abuse. These fine quality, fine value | 
music stands give a real “lift” to music a 
and musicians alike. Only EMBUR | 


offers all the exclusive features that 


mean real convenience and service. 


Its appearance dresses up your band, 


EMBUR ALL-METAL 
CONDUCTOR’S STAND 


The Embur Conductor's stand features 
the same sturdy construction which 
has made the Embur all metal stand 
the all-time favorite. 


The extra large, solid one-piece 
metal desk is adjustable to any ini 
height or angle. The wide music shelf 2820 
rehearsal or concert. The desk an 

shelf are finished in a beautiful har- 7 
moniously blended two tone color 


effect. Price, $16.50 each. 


‘EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, III. 
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10 feet long. Drum pads? You will 
find it 
squares from old rubber tubes. Lay 


more convenient to cut 6 


two layers of your cut squares from 
your rubber tubes on your boards 
about 30 inches apart and carpet-tack 
them to the boards. 

Support for your boards? Wooden 
folding chairs work very well as they 
are about the right height for easy 
playing by the average grade young- 
ster. Next? You line four pupils be- 
rubber 
are in front of each pupil and the 


hind each board. The pads 


music stands holding the simple 


drum-rhythm exercises you have 


written are in front of the boards. 


with one facing each music 


pupil 
stand. 

(You can use drum pads but they 
need to be handled when you set up 
and take down your properties. Hence 
the advantage of having cut squares 
from old rubber tubes tacked to your 
Small wooden horse 
supports will hold the boards but fold- 


playing boards. 


ing wooden chairs can be stacked 
more quickly. } 
Start your publicity about 


August | if possible. However, Sep- 
tember publicity will also work very 
well. You will always find it pays to 
meel your local editor early and ask 
his help- in encouraging interest” in 
your band 

For your first publicity be sure to 
stress (1) the social training young- 
sters receive in band work; (2) that 
your band can use a reserve to fill 
graduation losses (no long waiting 
period will therefore probably be in- 
volved before the pupil can make the 
band): (3) the successful record of 
your band; (4) the pleasure that 
young people find in band work. 


In your campaign for beginners. 
use something novel for your second 
article. State the need for all instru- 
ments, even the tiny, bird-voieed pie- 
colo. the low frog-like tones of the big 
bass, the “plaintive” oboe, and that 
“character.” the bassoon. 


In your next article, you should 
start the build-up for your pre-band 
drum-rhythm class. Hint about the un- 
usual plan you have for discovering 
talent. Tell readers your plan will lead 
to forming a large group of interested 
young people who will take a few trips 
out of town, that these young people 
will be seen often in local parades, 
right on their home streets. (Parents 
cant quite get too much of seeing 
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their children on Main Street.) Tell 

them this new pre-band class will be 

formed at no expense to any parent, 
Now you come out with this: 


Blankville’s New 
Drum-Rhythm Class 


All boys and girls in Blankville’s 
public schools, grades 4-8 inclusive, 
will be invited to join the new drum- 
rhythm, pre-band class, according to 
Director Smith. Parents need not 
send any money as the drum sticks 
are furnished by the school, Director 
Smith says the drum-rhythm class 
will be explained in a letter to all 


parents of pupils in the above men- 
tioned grades during the first week 
of school. “The pre-band drum- 
rhythm class is great fun,” says Mr. 
Smith. “And best of all it gives the 
child a start in music, a chance to 
‘try-out’ at no expense to the par- 
ent!” 


(You may find it wise always to 
use the term: “Pre-band class” along 
with your 
parents won't get the idea that their 


“drum-rhythm” idea so 


youngsters will actually become band 
members “with a pair of drum sticks 
and at no expense.”) The drum- 


(Please turn to next page) 


S|) McClanahan. 


Send for your 


ment No. 55 
the lotest in 


City 


HERE’S A BAND THATS GOIN’ PLACES! 
and with WFL Drums! 
The great Bloomfield, lowa High School band out 
where the tall corn grows is led by dynamic Bill 


jazz it up if need be, as you can see from their 
1} tuneable Conga drums! 

WEL can supply a complete line of drums, tym- 
pani, and accessories. If it's the BEST you're look- 
ing for—you can get it with Ludwig drums! 


the WFL catalog supple- 
show! 
Luow!l 
Drums and Tympani! 2 


I Clip and mail this co 
big new atalog supp) 


WFL Drum CO. 1728 


Address. 


They can march —concertize — and 


“= 


copy of 


COUPON 


UPON today 
ement! 


Demen Ave. Chicage 
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rhythm class is purely a device and 
an excellent one to give you a large 
group of eager and talented beginners 
in a short period of time. 


Start your campaign early. 
“Get started early,” is an old slogan. 
You should have plenty of copies of 
your form letter ready to hand out 
the second day of school if possible. 
Talk to each classroom separately. 
Take a drum pad and a pair of sticks 
with you. Also your favorite instru- 
ment. (It is assumed that you can 
play at least one snappy drum beat 
for the pupils.) 

When you enter the classroom (hav- 
ing first made arrangements with the 
teacher), you nod to the teacher 
silence attracts now 


and place the 
drum pad on the nearest desk. You 
(1) tap it a few times, (2) listen 


Build Your Band... With Sticks 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Then you'll go into something harder 
like this... .” 

Here play a more complicated but 
snappy beat on the pad, “Then we'll 
go into this (Here you buzz a 
mouthpiece or squeak a few tones on 
a clarinet mouthpiece and reed.) And 
of course everyone laughs and looks 
and interest starts. 


as time goes by 


“Later,” you continue, “we'll grad- 
uate into —-” Now you pick up your 
favorite instrument and play a few 
measures of some effective melody 
like Beautiful Saviour. 

You will see interest now. You say : 
“We want everyone in this room to 
start in our new drum-rhythm class. 
And best of all, you don’t bring any 
money, at least not for a month or so. 
I'll bring you a letter for you to take 
home to your parents or guardian 


Exercise | 


names on them, telling me whether 
you can join. I'm sure you can start 

you can always drop out — you 
know, if you don’t like it. But I’m 
sure you'll like it. So bring these 
letters back. And I'll see you tomor- 
row!” 


Have everything set. Before the 
class meets you have (1) secured 
the auditorium or a large room, (2) 
checked the lighting and ventilation, 
(3) suspended, on chairs, your three 
long boards with rubber tube pads 
attached, (4) placed a music stand 
in front of each of the 12 pads, (5) 
put music on the stands, and (6) 
placed a stool topped with a drum 
pad so you can demonstrate beats. 


Seat them by grades. (You'll prob- 
ably have a big. happy crowd.) You 


/ 3 


L 


R L R L 
SS 


to your effort critically, (3) pause, 
and (4) play a soft, easy marching 
beat, 

Tap the pad again. (Everyone is 
watching now.) “That's the way you'll 
do in our new drum-rhythm class,” 
you'll say. “Start with something easy. 


24 


this afternoon. I'l bring it in just be- 
fore you are dismissed for the day 
so you won't forget to take it home.” 

That afternoon, before dismissal, 
remind them: “Bring no money to- 
morrow for drum-rhythm but bring 
these letters back with your parent's 
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may think: “How'll | ever handle 
this wriggling, happy-faced ‘outfit’?” 
But it is recommended that division 
of the group be made not now, but 
later, if necessary. 

Why? 


Today we are “part of a tremen- 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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dous group-activity”; let's not dis- 
rupt it. 

Now: 

1. Line up twelve boys and girls 
from the eighth grade behind the 
boards where the drum-pads are at- 
tached, four pupils behind each board. 

2. Say: “Everybody pat their right 
foot. Ready? PAT!” Let them do this 
for a few seconds while you say: 
“Down, down” or “Right, right.” 

3. Tap out Exercise 1 for them. 
Ask them: “Which is your right hand? 
Your left?” Then say: “R means hit 
the pad with the right stick. L means 
hit the pad with your left stick. Pat 
your foot, ready? PLAY!” 

4. Say: “Rest!” in a strong voice 
when rests are reached on the music 
and see that they also ‘rest’ when the 
rests occur. 

5. After Exercise 1, call up another 
group of pupils. Give them a short 
session and then say: “Everybody in 
the room stand!” Then: “Everybody 
pat the right foot while I say, “One, 
two, three, four. ” After a few seconds 
say, “Band Atten-SHUN!” Pause, 
then: “No talking at ‘attention’.”” Next: 
“Hand sa-LUTE!” Of course you do 
each thing they do and you'll find 
them eagerly following. Hold the sa- 
lute a few seconds. “Hands DOWN!” 
you'll command. Next: “Be seated.” 

The above drill will help relieve the 
tension and give the waiting group 
something to do. Kids want something 
to do. 

You may not cover the group the 
first day. And you may have to divide 
them later. “Why not take one grade 
at a time?” you may ask. “Wouldn't 
that be more efficient?” 

“You are thinking along correct 
lines,” I'd like to reply, “but for the 
first day or so try the whole group 
at one time. The ‘whole group’ may 
try your soul, but there is a great 
power in a large group and it will roll 
in the band members for you.” 

If you see that the pupils go back 
to their rooms in a single, orderly file 
you ll hear if your ears are big 

“Mr. Smith seems to mean busi- 
ness. | like the way he’s starting off.” 

Next time they meet, which should 
be the next day if possible, you should 
(1) repeat everything you did the 
day before, (2) demand better exe- 
eution, (3) have a quick display of 
hands to check correct hand and stick 
positions, (4) demonstrate and require 
them to do several new exercises. 
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Other pointers: 

1. The third day start them on 
“mark-time” marching. 

2. Try to get a regularity of beat 
with right-foot pats, before you ask 
them to play your exercises, 

3, Smile; be alert; speak clearly; 
and with confidence. 

1. Work in a few right and left 


“faces.” 


Why use marching band funda- 
mentals now? Because marching com- 
mands and simple “mark-time” exer- 


cises not only break the monotony but 
appeal to young people. 

You might at this point teach them 
a very simple beat and let them march 
to it. And at the close of the period 
it’s a good finale-stunt to take your pad 
off your drum and beat out an alluring 
beat with lilt and swing, while they 
march a bit, 


Bring in instruments. About the 
third week you will want to bring in 
the following new instruments: (1) a 


(Please turn to next page) 


Ale Concerto for B> Cornet 
A)* Concerto for Bb Cornet 
for Cornet and Piano, $2 50 


for Cornet and Piano, $2.50 


for trombone solo 


(A)* Love's Enchantment 


for alto saxophone solo 


(A)* Saxo Rhapsody 
for Alto Saxophone and Piano, $1.50 


for piano solo 


(B) Slaughter on Tenth Avenue 
(B) Warsaw Concerto 


for 3 cornets soli 
(C) Three Candy Cornets 


for 3 Cornets and Piano, in preparation 


(B) Concerto Grosso 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


for 2 Trumpets, Trombone and Piano, in preparation. 


Oh INSTRUMENTAL SOLO 
WITH CONCERT BAND 


for cornet or trumpet solo 


JOSEPH HAYDN 
DENIS WRIGHT 


(B) Rose Variations, for Cornet & Concert Band 


ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 


ARTHUR PRYOR 


COATES 


RICHARD RODGERS 
RICHARD ADDINSELL 


HOWARD CABLE 


for 2 trumpets & trombone soli 


JOHN J. MORRISSEY 


*Chappell’s Army Journal Edition 


price (A) price (B) price (C) 
symphonic band 10.00 5.50 
1.00 1.50 75 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC, 
RKO BUILDING - ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
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gold Jaequered trombone and cornet. 
(2) an ebonite clarinet with shiny 
keys, and (3) a flute. 

Lay them carefully on chairs with 
in your reach. Call each child up 
singly and have him sit beside you. 
Look quickly at your prospect's lips 
and ask him to say “Gee.” If his lips 
are medium thick and his teeth even. 
hand him the mouthpiece of the cor 
net and show him, by buzzing on your 
mouthpiece, how to produce a tone. 

If his lips are thick and his jaws 
strong hand him a trombone mouth 
piece. If he buzzes this well but has 
short arms tell him “you may be a 
baritone player.” 

Your brass prospects should be able, 
unless unduly nervous. to blow a mod 
erately high tone after a few attempts. 
But this requirement should not be too 
rigidly maintained, 

Requirements for woodwind begin 
mers? Mental alertness. finger length. 
and finger thickness are more impor 
tant here than teeth and lip conhigura 


tion. “How about ear testing? 


ask ine 


horn, and trombone 


you 
especially for woodwind, 
but wait a few 
days, 

Your class will almost bee to “blow’ 
on the instruments and interest’ will 
be high. Be enthusiastic over each 
child's possibilities kvery child has 
some musical sirength and every child 
is worth a three-month’s trial on some 
band instrument 

Which leads us to say that. after 
a few days blowing. you should 

1. Send another letter to each par 
ent. 

2. Tell them the drum-rhythm class 
is over and it is now time to graduate 
to a band instrument 

3. Indicate the instrument you rec 
ommend for this particular child in 
order of the skill of their performance 
on them. 

1. Stress the safety and wisdom of 


a three-month rental trial. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 


LASTING BEAUTY 
Write fer catalog 020 


BENTLEY & SIMON = 


7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y 


5. Stress the fun and educational 
value of playing in the band. 

6. Ask the parents to see you at the 
school anytime convenient to them. 

Try this drum-rhythm slant if you 
seek some fresh blood for your band 
or if you want an enlarged group. Not 
only will you get new members but 
they Il: 

1. Have an excellent start on read- 
ing rhythm. 

2. Have a foundation for marching 
band 

3. Have some ability to double as 


drummers — if you should need them. 


them for three or four weeks you'll 
also have a good idea as to which 
youngsters if they cannot afford 
an instrument will make happy and 
talented beginners On your school- 
owned instruments. 


Why not try it? @ 


The 


Finest and most Complete 


MUSIC preparation SERVICE 


OFFERED FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
AND STUDENT MUSICIAN 
Black & White Music Prints @ Spiral Binding 
Music Copying @ Music Papers & Supplies 
Transparent Master Sheets @ Gold Lettering 
information upon request 


MASTERWORKS MUSIC SERVICE 


And since you will be working with P.O. Box 2108 Dept. B Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Al Good Beginning 
Is The Safest Road To Success 


This motto can be applied to every phase 


A of human endeavor, even to life itself 


We invite Page by Page Comparison with other Methods 


> COMPARE < 


And Be Convinced That E-V-E-R-Y Page in Our Band and 
Orchestra Class Methods Covers a Certain Definite Distance 
on the Road to Mastery of Any Instrument 
YOU WILL ALSO DISCOVER 


That BELWIN CLASS METHODS Follow Through with a Most 
Logical Continuity from the Very Elementary Beginning to 
College Level Perfection. 


WE HAVE A BOOK FOR 
EVERY INSTRUMENT — EVERY GRADE 
1 EVERY PURPOSE 


For further information ASK US for a FREE COPY of the 


BELWIN CLASS METHOD GUIDES 


Containing Complete Scores or Cornet Parts of All 
Our Class Methods 


BELWIN, Inc. 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
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Rhythm and Rhyme 
the Year 


PART FOUR of the special feature for grade school 


teachers which is presented in four successive issues 


By 
EVELYN VAN SICKLE SCHELHAS 


Critic teacher for National College of Education and 
teacher of first grade, Evanston Public Schools, Hlinois 


Each issue of the season 1955-1956 has included consecutive pages forming - 
a unit of seasonal materials plus a gradually unfolding plan of activities for z 
the student and teacher. Each of these sections can be removed from the main 


part of the magazine for easy use by the teacher. This feature has been pre- 
sented through the courtesy and special permission of the H. T. FitzSimons 
Company, Inc., of Chicago, owners of the copyright. At a later date, this mate- 
rial, supplemented by other materials, will be made available in book form. 


CONTENTS, PART FOUR 
| 35d The Rhythm Orchestra ................. 29d 
i 
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Developing a Rhythm Orchestra 


Making Instruments for the Rhythm Orchestra 


Drums se empty oatmeal boxes, or similar Shakers Use tin cans that have small openings 


or cardboard oat-meal boxes, or round 


hoxes, covered with colored paper for 


decoration. ice cream boxes. Acquarium gravel used 


Sticks Cut broom stick handles into short in these containers makes a pleasing 
lengths. Bars from old clothes bars may sound when shaken, 
be used or dowel rods which are three Gongs Make these from brake drums from old 


feet long may be purchased from a hard- cars. These brake drums come in vari- 


ware store or lumber yard and cut into 


ous sizes and have unusual, lovely tones. 
short lengths, 


The gongs may be struck with a wooden 
Rattles Bottle caps or bells are strung on shoe mallet or stick. 


Jor ankles strings Sand-blocks Sand blocks are used in pairs, since one 
or arms 


is held in each hand while rubbing the 
sand sides together. Cut two pieces of 
wood about 2” x 5” x 34” thick. Also 
cul two pieces of wood about 4” long x 
3,” square. Fold number 2/0 sand pa- 
per around blocks and lap over about 
one inch on the back. Nail the 34” 


square pieces of wood along the lap to 


Rattles Bottle caps or bells are strung on shoe- 


strings or wire and tied to ends of a 
suitcase handle. 


Tambourines-- Holes are punched in edge of pie-tins 


and through bottle caps. Fasten the tins 
and caps together with wires. 
Bells Bells are strung on wires and fastened secure sand paper in place and provide 
to suitcase handles handles for holding sanding blocks. 


Uses of Rhythm Instruments 


Rhythm instruments may be played together or in successive groups for a rhythm orchestra. 
To aid in phrasing, the children who play the same instruments should sit together. Let the teacher 
assign definite phrases in the music to each instrument section. As the music is played each section 
plays its own part when its turn comes, 


Preparatory Activities 


lL. Play same instruments on the accent. Bells run in the grass 


Play one kind of instrument on the first beat of each Triangles — run like a fire engine 

measure, For example have children play sticks on Shakers sway like a tall tree blowing in the wind 

the first beat only. Next, have shakers play on the 4. Let children make their own patterns and interpreta- 

first beat only, Continue this idea, tions according to the beat of the instrument being 
2. Combine instruments: played. 


Play one kind of instrument on first beat of the meas- 5. Interpret the rhythm of poems or rhymes with instru- 
ure. Play another instrument in the remainder of ments, One person only should play instrument while 
measure. the rest repeat the rhyme, otherwise it is confusing. 
For example: Suggestions for rhymes, 
l 2 3 1 Sticks One, Two, Buckle My Shoe 
drum shaker shaker shaker 4/4 time Bells - Ring Around the Rosy 
2 Triangle Viss Muffet 
sticks bells bells 3/4 time Tambourines - Hey Diddle Diddle 
3. Accompany the rhythm activity of the group: Drum Polly Put the Kettle on 
Sticks — skip as light as a feather Sticks Hot Cross Buns 
Drum — walk in a hurry Shakers — Hush A Bye, Baby 
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} The Rhythm Orchestra 


| 
an Drums Sticks Tone Blocks 
x x 
x x x x» x 
( Sea of rhythm instruments other than those 
above may be used. 
A child may be the director and a rhythm stick may be 
| used for a baton. The director points or turns to the sec- 
tion he wishes to play. He uses his background of experi- 
i ence in phrasing to determine when to change from one 
q section to the other. He keeps time with his baton. If he 
wishes all groups to play at one time he uses both arms. 
All sections must watch the director at all times in order 
to know when to play. 
Children are ready to play rhythm instruments together 
after they have had many experiences in rhythm patterns 
te and phrasing. The music for the orchestra should be intro- 
duced by playing the piano or a record for group. At this 
time the phrases of the selection are brought to the atten- 
tion of the children. A test game may be played by the 
children, to show that they know the phrasing. They may 
raise hands, clap hands, nod heads, etc. at the beginning 
of each phrase. 
The children should be seated so that those playing the 
' same instruments sit together. It would be helpful if the 
children form a semi-circle. 


Music materials probably will not pose any major prob- 
lem since much of the music which the teacher uses regu- 
larly can be adapted for use with rhythm orchestra. For 
ready reference, however, the following listing may prove 


helpful. 


Shakers Pells Triangles 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 


Suggested music for rhythm orchestra. 


1. Some popular music as well as old standard music is 
suitable. 


2. Childrens’ songs and folk-songs may be suitable. 
3. Records or piano accompaniment may be used, 
1. The following songs are suggested for use. 


Bells of St. Marys 

White Christmas 

Santa Claus is Coming to Town 
Rudolph, the Red Nosed Reindeer 
Jingle Bells 

Dixie Land 

America 

Columbia the Gem of the Ocean 
Oh Susanna 

She'll be Comin’ Round the Mountain 
Polly Wolly Doodle 

Yankee Doodle 

The Mulberry Bush 

London Bridge 

Did You Ever See a Lassie 


5. Recorded music suggestions: 


High and Low Album American Book Company 
Rhythm Band American Book Company 
Basic Record Library R.C.A, 

Rhythm Program Vols, 1, 2, and 3 

Listening Vols. 1, 2, and 3 

Rhythm Band 
Ruth Evans Rhythm Records 
America Singer, Album I 


Please .. . don’t write the editors! .. . 


HE magazine office has already begun to receive requests from readers who want us 
to set aside a copy of Mrs. Schelhas’ “Rhythm and Rhyme ‘Round the Year” when it is published. 

It will be a few months before the book will be off press and, if you want a copy or copies, we 
would prefer that you write either to the publisher of the book, H. T. FitzSimons Inc., at 615 N. La- 
Salle Blvd., Chicago, or to the parent firm of this magazine, Educational Music Bureau, 30 FE. Adams 
St., Chicago, Illinois. The magazine wishes to be helpful to readers and it will be more efficient for 
you if requests are placed directly with a music merchandising firm so that this office will not have to 


re-route your communications. 
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A Song to Mother 


Vivaciously 
= + t- + + = 
Sing, sing, sing, sing, sing a song to you. We = sing to you, 


j 
moth - er, lov - ing and true. Work - ing and help - ing, 
d | 
+ 


night and day, Watch-ing fond-ly o-ver us ev -’ry way. 


Suggested activities for ““The Merry Go Round” 


1. Hobby horses can be made of brooms, Heads of various animals can be made of cardboard and fas- 


tened to brooms. Part of the group may sing while others dramatize, then the procedure may be re- 
versed, 


2. Pantomime can be used, The basic formation can be a circle. Let each child select one of the animals 
in the song he or she wishes to imitate. When that animal is mentioned in the verse section of the song, 
the children who chose that animal step inside the circle and dramatize the animal. 

During the chorus, the children stand in place and bend knees to lower and raise the body in rhythm 
with the music. They pull on the reins when the word WHOA is sung. 
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The Merry-Go-Round 


in 


+ 


Char-lie, the 
Lu - cy, the 


horse, 


Oh C 


li- On, Oh 


har-lie, the horse, 
Lu - cy, the li-on, Yes, 


| 


4 


Yes, € 


har-lie, the 
Lu - cy, the 


horse, am 
li- on, am 


== 


= 
4 


Muay be 


‘|\merry-go-round effect for 


of the stanzas 


-lop 


and 


a-round 
growl when I’m out 


on 


the mer- ry- go-round, 


on the prowl, 


What fun for a 
What fun for a li-on, say 


horse, say 


So, down and up, and down and and down and up 
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go, A- round and a-round onthe stop when youtell me to WHoa! 
} 


Cheer - Up 


Gaily 


Kob-in Red-breast in a tree, Cheer-up, cheer-up, cheer - up. 


* 


t 
. 


=: 
to me, Cheer-up, cheer -up, cheer - up. 


1 
owt : 


so bright and gay. You are hap-py all the day, 


Mak-ing your nest high in 


: 7 
hal Sing a pret- ty song | 
Sing your song 
— 


a 


Retarded 


CHEER UP 
Suggested Activities 


Rhythm Fun 


singers sing: “Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up” as indicated. 
Triangles may also be played on each syllable of the “cheer up” sections. 


Accented-—not too fast 
} A => i 
T 
= 
| =t 
14 
> 
= 
. 
v T T 
ry) 


DC al Fine. 


3. Stand in place and try these suggestions: 


step nod nod 
jump nod nod 


clap step step 
step clap clap 
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To develop a sense of timing, use these interpretations: 


1. Big step on loud sound, while playing the first time to 
introduce the rhythm. 


2. Try loud step, then soft steps, for example: loud-soft- 


soft. 


drums-shakers - shakers 
drums-sticks - sticks 


4. Instruments may be used. Play them as follows: 


drums-bells - bells 
sticks-triangles-triangles 
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Very smoothly 
+ t I 


sum - mer 
Swing-ing,swing-ing,swing - ing, What fun in thespring-time air. 
au - tumn 


Up in the ai 


Swing- ing,swing-ing,swing - ing, What fun for you and _ 


+ 


| 


swing and sway and sail 


Swing and Sway 

swing- ing high andswing- ing low. we go. 


In the Swing 


Suggested Activities 


1. Names of children may be substituted in the song 
2. Various motions may be imitated. Teacher may say: 
Push someone in a swing (use rocking motion) Be a see-saw (lower and raise body by bending knees) 
Be a windmill (swing arms in a circular motion) Be a tree with branches swaying (raise arms, sway body) ‘ 
3. Formation and pantomime See 
1. Stand facing partners Children join hands and swing arms back and forth. 
2. Stand in group or circle Children extend arms to the front and swing arms high to the left and back, high to i¢ 
the right and back. Shift weight to left and right to match the arm movement. a 
Smoothly 
Swing-ing up andswing-ingdown, Jan-ie goes u Sam-my comes down. i 
’ ’ 
£2. a. 
4 
| 


Swing- ing 


up 


and swing-ing down, a up and down. 


| 
Pi 


“SWING AND SWAY” wet 


Suggestions for Interpretations 


1. Make high and low swings, swinging arms forward and backward and bending 
knees as the arms come down. 

2. Swing arms across in front of the body, starting with arms raised high to one 
side. Next, swing to low position in front, then swing to high on the other side. 


3. Raise arms above head and swing them from side to side by bending from hips. 


4. Partners join hands and swing arms back and forth. 
5 


5. Try other kinds of swings. 


35d 
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I've climbed the highest moun-tain, Fran roamed on the plains, In the 


= 


wide O-pen spac-es i ays ain, sit-tin’ by the 


camp- fire At the end of the day. It’s the life of the rov -in 


yip-pe-i - o-ki- yea, 


j [ve Climbed the Highest Mountain 
A 
REFRAIN 
cow-boy, yip-pe- i - o- ki-yea. 


yip-pe-1i - 0 - ki - yea, It’s the life of the rov-in’ cow -boy, A 


$ t T t t 
yip-pe-1 - o - ki - yea. cow- boy A ‘ip-pe-i - o-ki- yea. Hb in 
y'p-F y yip -F y & 
| 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR “LITTLE BUNNY”, . 2 » 
Suggested Activities 
Formation Pantomime 
Circle or group The bunny hop starts from a squatting position with hands forward on the floor. Then att 
jump forward and bring feet up to the hands, Then place hands forward again and 
repeat the procedure. 
It is best for part of the group to sing while the others hop. Then groups alternate action and singing. 
Instrument Suggestions 
1. Gong on accented beats, alternate measures {Perhaps you'll hear the Easter Bells 
| (Play bells on each syllable) 
{And happy robins sing. 4 
{Drum rum 


| (Play triangles on each syllable) 


|Hop little Bunny, Hop little Bun-ny, 
: ). Triangles play accompaniment on each beat all the 
(Continue same effect until the following:) way through. 
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Little Bunny 


Happily 


fiong 
> 


aie 
me 


+ 


Hop, lit-tle bun-ny, hop, lit-tle bun-ny, Like a rub-ber ball. 


T T L i 
. 


4 lies 

Will you come a hop-hop-hop-ping When you hear me_ call? 


f 
| 


Will you tell me, lit-tle bun-ny, When you know it’s 


spring? Per - 


sing. 


haps you'll hear the East-er bells And hap- py rob - ins 


x 


> | 
| 
~ 
= | 
- 
f) > 
| 
f) 
(4 
> > 
| 
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Flannelgraph .. . 


(Continued from page 19) HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. NEW YORK 


| needed are: seated and sleeping Han- 


sel and Gretel, log. empty basket. full V): O 
basket, Hower garland, growing flow- e and ur hibit 
ers with Jack-in-the-Pulpit, cuckoo, 
sandman. and fourteen angels on the AT 


golden stairs. If desired the angels 


position as song 1s 


sung. fo 
“The Witch's Home” scene uses for- r 


est background with sleeping and 


standing Hansel and Gretel. Dew NEW 


Fairy birds placed in the trees, 


gingerbread house. wite h and separate CHORAL 


wand. cage. oven with a door big 


| enough to receive the witeh, stiff and PUBLICATIONS 


jumping gingerbread children. ginges 
bread witch. Peter and his wife. «sp 
Story tellers might be used re- 
late the story. This would be esprec ially W, WH LH, Ss 
good for Parent-Teachers or other avea arge e ection 


auditorium programs with a large 


” 


flannelboard (no smaller than 2’ x 3°). 
You may come to a fitting conclusion HAROLD FLAMMER iNC NEW YORK 
in vour class by serving gingerbread 


cookies if you wish. This will be a les- 


son remembered and enjoyed, 


Such a presentation may be carried 


out successfully by any level from 


fourth to seventh vrades, With it we © Junior High School Choral Series 


have a rare integration of subject mat- Wiles, 
ter combining music, art, story-telling. WHAT S 

reading, and science in the study of * American Folk Song Choral Series 
the cuckoo and the Jack-in-the-Pulpit. Elie Siegmeister, Editor 


practice | CHORAL MUSIC? 


Difficult I} hat’ | 
is is Whats new: within the next 2 months, eighteen new titles 
Rhythms will be added to the three choral series mentioned above. Reserve your free 
with a choral director's copies now. Use the coupon to indicate your interest 
FRACIZ Meanwhile 
ELECTRIC METRONOME 


and watch the Improvement 


Practice at slow tempo until perfect 
with metronome 


ask your dealer to show you the selections now available 


® Gradually work up one tempo notch 
at a time to approximate speed Theodore Presser Co., Mawr. Pa 
@ Practice at speed above final perform- e 4 
ance speed > 
Eliminate use of metronome and add SERIES 
Standard Medel $18.25 — Flash Beat 
$19.95. Write for further informa e Contemporary Choral e 
jon to: 
a 
53 Wallace New Haven, Conn. 
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Distinguished Catalog 
2. F. Woad 


A DYNAMIC & DIRECT APPROACH 
TO BAND & ORCHESTRA PLAYING 


YOUR CONCERT READER 


David Gornsion & Harry Huffnagle 
Students develop sight reading, phras- 
ing, understanding of time, meter, style, 
concert routines, conductor's techniques 
and cues. Published for: Bb Instruments, 
Eb Instruments, F Instruments, C Instru- 
ments, Bass Clef Instruments, Drums and 


$1.06 each book 
BLUE MIRAGE 


Sam Coslow & Lotar Olias 
Arr. Michael Edwards 
Full Band 4.00; Sym. Band 6.00 


Che Laughing Violin 


Kai Mortensen 
Arr. Michael Edwards 
Set A 3.00; Set B 4.50; Set C 6.00 


Dancing Violins 
Gerhard Winkler 


Arr. Michael Edwards 
Set A 3.50; Set B 5.00; Set C 6.50 


JALOPY 


Kermit & Walter Leslie 
and Ted Zeigler 
Set A 3.00; Set B 4.50; Set C 6.00 


OPEN STRING CONCERTO 


Violin Solo with String Orchestra 
Ving Merlin 
Complete 2.00; Pts. .30 ea.; Piano Pt. .50 


Ski Ride 
For String Orch, & Pa. 
Josef Niessen 
Complete 2.50; Pts. .30 ea.; Score .75 
SACRED 
SATB With Piano Acc. 
Unless Otherwise Indicated 

GEORGE ANSON 
*Keep Me, Jesus, Keep Me (4¢716) .15 
FRED E. EGGERT 
Joy Fills Our inmost Hearts Today 


LEWIS HENRY HORTON 
*Three Trees Stood Dark (with Bar. 
.20 
SAMUEL LOBODA 
Lift Up Your Heads (#717) ..... .20 
DORR A. STEWART 
Praise Ye The Lord (#721) — 
*denotes a cappella 
LoTAR 
Blue Mirage (#719) — 
Also: SSA (#720) .20 


(Visit our Booth at the MENC) 


THE.B. FeWOOD MUSIC CO., INC. 


24 Brookline Ave., Boston 15, Mess 


A Living in Music 
(Continued from page 14) 

7. Radio and television are glamour fields, 
where statistically very few musicians 
(especially pianists) are employed. Mak- 
ing a realistic try for this sort of thing 
is certainly in the cards, but one should 


understand the odds, just as in the try 


for the big concert career. 


het, face it. Most students are 
planning to get married some- 
time. For a married woman, private 
teaching has a special eppeal. Women 
more and more want to do some work 
outside the home; yet often a full- 
time business job is not the answer. 
A private class, taught perhaps in one’s 
own home, with hours of work under 
one’s own control, could be ideal. 
Many a qualified woman, after het 
children are grown, takes up teaching 
on this basis very happily. 

For men, the compelling need is to 
seek a secure job through which it is 
possible to support a family. Some are 
going to have to work out a part-time 
professional musical life combined with 
business. In some cases the business 
might very advantageously be con- 
nected with music, such as the fields of 
publishing, retailing of musical mer- 
chandise and the like. But, many men 
make a full-time job of such activities. 
It takes energy and shrewdness, but 
it is being done. Men can often at- 
tract pupils more easily and charge 
higher prices than women. 

To get back to my main point 
how do you feel about your future 
in music? The music education course 
is not the answer if you are not cut 
out for, public school work. Be sure 
you understand fully what public 
school music supervising really is 
don’t do it just because you haven't 
thought of any other way to be prac- 
tical about earning a living in music. 

For many cases | don’t see why one’s 
future plans need to be concerned with 
using music as a way to earn money. 


A CAPPELLA 
ACADEMIC 
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In looking back over my years of 
teaching, one might think I would be 
unhappy to note how many of the 
“applied majors” are not now active 
in professional music. Such is not the 
case. | know their education put mean- 
ing into their lives which no economic 
circumstance can take away. Some had 
a very hard time adjusting to the idea 
of seeking a livelihood in other fields. 
It would have helped, perhaps, if they 
had thought about these matters earlier 
in their school careers rather than 
later. Often their decision would have 
to go ahead with the 
education their own personal dynamics 


been the same 


dictated, as long as it was financially 


possible. 


I should like to point out that it 
is not regarded as singular if a Liberal 
Arts student makes no move to profes- 
sionalize his major subject. No one 
thinks it odd that he doesn’t write 
plays just because he majored in 
English Drama. True, the argument is 
that such an education is a liberating, 
not a vocational experience, Now, de- 
grees in a School of Music are profes- 
sional in intent and therefore voca- 
tional, but | maintain they are every 
bit as “liberating.” I continue to affirm 
the simple faith that to get command 
of the literature of an instrument and 
train oneself to bring it to life in ac- 
tual performance is an educational dis- 
cipline as rewarding as any other. The 
high standards, the dedication that such 
“professional” aims demand, only 
serve to deepen the educational mean- 
ing of the result. 


| should like also to point out that 
it is not only music graduates who 
sometimes decide not to continue in 
the profession they were trained for. 
Many an M.D. never practiced medi- 
cine, many a law graduate never prac- 
ticed law, many a divinity student 
never took on a pastorate. Yet I can- 
not feel that such a person has in the 
slightest degree lessened the personal 
satisfaction and enrichment  inher- 
ent in his education. So I say, take 
a long, practical look at your future 
in music, but don’t be stampeded 
into denying yourself what: your na- 
ture longs for if you are convinced 
the drive is there. Our point is the 
desirability of setting up those sec- 
ondary lines of defense I spoke of 
earlier, in case the yoing gets rough. 
That is only common sense. After all, 
anywhere you look, in music or out of 
it, life can get pretty rough. 88 
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Part One of this series of two articles was published in the 
January February issue. In that issue Miss Reuter discussed what 
was meant by “the inaccurate singer,”’ who that singer would be 
in a classroom situation, and also considered the “‘why.” In clari- 
fying some of the remedial techniques which could be applied, she 
submitted a series of “‘examples”’ of situations. Two of these were 
found in the preceding article. Six additional examples are pre- 
sented in this second article plus a section on ‘General Classroom 


Procedure.” 


Remedial Treatment of 


Inaccurate 


B Example Uf. With a child who is 
more interested in words than in the 
tune, it is well to select a song which, 
though emphasizing story content, con- 
tains rather emphatic musical implica- 
tions such as “Jan Pieriewiet.”* In it 
are innumerable verses of humor and 
an often repeated musical theme, Such 
a style permits frequent practice in 
melody and at the same time retains 
word interest. It is characteristic of 
this child to be eager to discuss certain 
aspects of the vocabulary or informa- 
tion suggested by the text. Exasper- 
atingly, he wanders far astray from 
the musical connotations and it be- 
comes our “duty” to use our skill and 
refocus his attention through planned 
questioning: 


1. Does the word “Jan” always sound the 
same / 

2. When Jan answers does he sing in a 
high or low voice (the general effect 
is high)? 

3. What words (those over half notes) 
are held the longest” 

4. Which long word has the highest tone? 


Example IV. Children of average 
mental ability with faulty word mem- 
ories often respond quickly to treat- 
ment. Much of the work can be ex- 


Part Il 


By GEORGIA SUE REUTER 


Elementary Vocal Music Supervisor 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


For this type of child we should 
select a song which is melodically sim- 
ple, and in which easy word phrases 
are repeated with great frequency. 
The chorus of “Blue Tail Fly’® is an 
excellent example. The procedure of 
treatment could follow this order: 


1. Introduce the entire song to the class 
in the usual manner 

. Instfuct them to chant all the words 
rhythmically. You can explain that it 
will sound like a song without its tune. 


te 


. Isolate the chorus for chanting, eclap- 
ping, and accompanying on the auto 
harp. 

4. After several days of familiarity with 

the complete song, isolate the “Jim 

Crack Corn” motive for the inaccurate 


singer. If the trial is firm we can pre 
pare for a final step 


oo Encourage the pupil to select a small 
group to sing the chorus with him. The 
teacher should wisely guide the choice 
of little friends so that not only will 
he feel their moral support but  re- 
ceive vocal stability from accurate 


Voces, 


Example V. With the child who 
fails to hear the melodic sequence ae- 
curately (skips, up or down, scale seg- 
ments, up or down, or same note mo- 
tives), it is advisable to select songs 
which accentuate the movement of 
tone in an uncomplicated, direct way. 
The “ding dong” motive from “School 
Time’ serves nicely as a many re- 
peated (four) downward skip of the 


Reference No. 7 


pedited through a group-wise ap- 

* Songs from the Veld, p, 10. Jan Pie - rie- wiet Jan Pie - rie - wiet 
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The “Lullaby” in doubt will have the 
which there are repeated scale seg- thing” but fail tonally. turies old, childish chant, “I like to 


sing.” set to music”. Another version 


same interval. “swing of the 2, A “new” song might well be the cen- 


ments, furnishes a distinct contrast and appears in the American Singer I, p 
can be played easily by the child on Mew 


appropriately comes the time to 179. 
the x ylophone or bells. “Little Boy select from his trial song a drill motive 3. From there we could move to a selec- 
Blue” illustrates a same-note motive which approximates his range or can tion something like “Marching to 
which again can bring the instruments be transposed without distortion e Pretoria which allows him to help 
into use, 
Oddly enough, this kind of singer No. 9 3——_, — = tw t =| 
may be able to sing an old familiar +—— + 
nursery rhyme or folk song correctly. Ding dong, ding dong 
However, after the unsuccessful trial r 
of a “new” song he may be heard to No. 10 — —— = ay 
comment appealingly, “I know I didn’t + 
sing it as you did but | can’t tell where I will be near, 
I sang it.” As the year progresses, he /, 
may experience immediate luck very No. 11 = 
soon after the introduction of songs yy = a 
which possess the fortunate combina Lit-tle Boy Blue 


tion of well defined rhythm and re- 


‘ 
peated motives in a medium. restricted No. 12 — 


range. | know of no better example 


than “Sit Down Sister.” I like to sing 
| like to ylay 
Example VI. With the child who pray —— 
hears accurately but cannot reproduce Saw Margery Daw” end “Londen “Jbid., p. 166 
what he hears. it is best to confine his Bridge” adapt to this technique. An More Songs to Grow On, { 
initial attempts to the production of an autoharp accompaniment is particularly Onr First Songs, p. 250 
prohtable. Whid., p. 9, New Music Horizons, p. 98 


already familiar nursery rhyme. sing do 


imerican Singer I i* 
ing game song oF folk tune. He no Ibid., p. 4 F “Songs from the Veld, ¢ - 


EASY INSTRUMENTAL PIECES OF FINE MUSICAL QUALITY 
A hitherto unpublished composition by BEETHOVEN! 


ALLEGRETTO IN E FLAT for Piano, Violin and ’Cello 
(Edited by Jack Werner) 1.25 


HATFIELD SUITE (Rigadoon, Gavotte, Pavan, Galliard, Sarabande, 
Bouffons) for Three Violins. By Charles Vale 
(Easy, entirely in First Position) Score $1.25. Parts, each .35 


EASY SOLOS for VIOLIN — VIOLA — °CELLO 
(POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY) 


VIOLIN — First Set (for Ist year), containing “Mantilla Dance” and 11 other pieces 
— Second Set (also easy), containing “Dragon Fly” and 11 other pieces 
VIOLA — First Set (easy), containing “The Revellers” and 5 other pieces 
— Second Set (also easy), containing Burletta and 5 other pieces 
‘CELLO — First Set (easy), containing Romance and 5 other pieces 


“Solitude” 


“Romanesca”. 


These compositions are issued individually, not in sets, and are suitable 
for multiple, as well as solo, performance, with easy piano accompaniments. 
String parts, 25 cents each, Piano parts, 5O cents each 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street New York 10. N. Y. 
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s 
ful and pleasurable opportunity to play Reference No. 16 
L i 


4. After several trials, black board “pic =: 
tures’ of what he has been formerly .S 


plaving by rote may aid him. It is very I’m with you and you're with me 
likely that this child will show marked i 


improvement if, near the end of the 


year, a program in music reading readi- 


ness is introduced 


Example VII. In the child who hur - rah! 
hears accurately and produces accu- 
rately but not at the given pitch (either le, 
lower or higher), we may have a po- with flourish while on his off day You see, he knows! Regardless of the 
tential singer, one who will gain great the tune eludes hin entirely. Phen care given in this case to the matter 
strides with comparative speed if only perhaps comes a whispered aside, - of song selection, any one of them is 
we will let him! Too often. the child ©@™t remember the tune that far. (Please turn to next page) 


with a low voice is lumped with the 
droners since in group singing his 
voice is disguised as just that. We tab 
the high singer as “way off.” It is 
when either of these children is allowed 
to sing by himself or in a small en- 
semble that we discover to our amaze- 
ment, a faint resemblance of the song 
tune. 

“Go Tell Aunt Rhodie”’ (major 
mode} will serve the low voice ex- 


cellently, for not once is he expected Vouwan Lubohf Series 


to go below G second line or above D 
fourth line. 


“The Merry-Go-Round”"* is equally | 
effective in its remedial qualities for | TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE 5625 SSATB 20 
the high voice since it travels only EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL 5627  SSATTBB 30 
from first line to C third space and ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT* * 5628 SATB 
in addition contains often repeated i (opt. harp and 
vin. [or flute} Acc.) 

In each case. it would be well to 


(opt. harp and 
vin, [or flute} Acc.) 


his “own key” letting each seek a nat- 


ask the child to sing the entire song in | i GO TO SLEEPY** 5629 = SATTBB 22 


ural, comfortable starting pitch. If dif 


heulty should arise, separate the mo- | POOR LONESOME COWBOY* 6615 —*TTBB 20 
tives “go tell Aunt Khody” and “too ] | DONEY GAL* 6616 —TTBB (solo voice) 20 
dle-e-00"” respectively. 


OH MY LOVE 7703s SSAA 20 
Example VIIL. For the child lack- ili "As recorded in “SONGS OF THE WEST” Columbia CL657 


ing in tonal memory, the teacher will "*As recorded in “SWEET DREAMS” Columbia Cl16252 


\ 


have to call forth many devices ane ' 

. w Free Literat 
display ingenuity in her use of them. vite for Free Literature 
In this child she is dealing with one 


who possesses all the attributes of an 


in-tune singer, one who hears the mel- 

ody accurately and who, with apparent ~ 

flashes of insight. locates the tune. On K< Fl © R D E T T E § 
the other hand, he is far more erratic PUBLICATIONS 

in vocal production than any of the iy 

foregoing cases since he may vary Arranged by WALTER LATZKO 
from time to time on the portion of ii 
sible ‘portions; a motive and/or a wi 


the song he fails to remember. All too 
phrase at the beginning, the end or | | 
in the middle. It is probable that on | 


HARMONY ENCORES 1.00 
1,00 
HYMNS 


easily we realize there are many pos- 


a good day he may finish the song 


“Song: te Grow On, p 
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apt to go awry. For the purpose of 
illustration I have chosen at random 
one of the favorites of children called 
“Bingo.” 

First, let us examine the phrases 


played on the xylophone, bells or 
piano by both teacher and child. (Mo- 
tives only) 

3. pictured on the blackboard (motives 
only) as an aid to both playing and 


singing 


Reference No. 19 


this thoughtfully-conceived teacher 


device, undoubtedly met with success 


in many cases, but it would seem in 


the present day classroom where ex- 


= 


There was a farm-er had a_ do and Bing-o was his name - o. B - - 
4 h i 4 
B- I - N-G-0O, and Bing-o was his name - o. 


and motives on which a break down 
may occur. In so doing, we are pre- 
pared immediately to begin remedial 
treatment when and where indicated. 
Secondly, we prepare a list of tech- 
niques whose variety, order and fre- 
quency of application will be used at 
the discretion of the teacher. Thus, 
motives and phrases can be: 


1. accompanied by the teacher on the 
autoharp. Even more helpful, the pupil 
can be encouraged to play it by strum 
ming rhythmically as the teacher de 
presses the proper button 


}. sung in the company of a strong singer 
or teacher. 


5. sung unaided, 


At this point we are now confronted 
with devising the most efficient means 
of administering the remedial treat- 
ment and it behooves me to speak of 
grouping children according to sing- 
ing ability in an arrangement com- 
monly known as choirs, Understand- 
ably it may be a question uppermost 
in many minds. Through the years, 


“Song: to Grow On, p. 101 


many, many others, 


ACCENT ON SINGING 


others. 
SONGS OF INSPIRATION 


and others. 


CHORAL BOOKS for everyone 


SING AROUND THE CLOCK 


The big, new community song book with 51 favorite all-time copyrights. Definitely 
a “Once In A Lifetime” collection for Mixed Voices (SATB). Includes You Made 
Me Love You, Wait Till The Sun Shines Nellie, In Apple Blossom Time, Chicago, 
Whispering, Put Your Arms Around Me Honey, | Want A Girl (Just Like The 
Girl That Married Dear Old Dad), A Bird In A Gilded Cage, Ragtime Cawboy 
Joe, When My Baby Smiles At Me, Ob By Jingo, On A Sunday Afternoon and 


The exciting new Junior High School collection by IRVIN COOPER. Arranged 
for Unchanged, Changing and Changed Voices. Contents: Sambalele (Brazilian 
Folk Song), Crawdad Song, On Top Of Old Smoky, Campus Serenade, Down By 
The Riverside, O Spirit Sweet Of Summertime and others. 8% 


WALT DISNEY’S MOUSEKETUNES 
A community song book containing 36 Mickey Mouse Club Songs as featured on 


the ABC-TV Network. School singing groups will have fun with Mickey Mouse 
March, Hi! To You, The Merry Mouseketeers, Fun With Music, Do-Mi-So and 


For Mixed Chorus (SATB). Arrangements by HARRY ROBERT WILSON, AL- 
FRED REED and WILLIAM STICKLES 
Holy Bible, A Pamily That Prays Together, | Walk With God, In God We Trust 


Order Now For Your Spring Programs 


hansen publications, inc. 


7S 


Includes such songs as One God, The 


BSc 


119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


ploration, expression and permissive- 
ness are encouraged, to be incongruous 
with the remainder of the school pro- 
gram. 

Though tactfully classified, it occurs 
to me also that calling children Cana- 
ries, Red Birds, Crows, and the like, 
in reality does little to establish emo- 
tional security in the lesser skilled 
groups. And pity the poor child who 
is never surrounded with sweet, clear 
voices, only more of his own kind! 
Many an adult still consciously or un- 
consciously nurses the sting he re- 
ceived as a “Crow” when admonished 
by a well meaning conscientious teach- 
er, “Don’t sing. You are off key 
and taking the others with you.” Yes, 
all too true, but exclusion from the 
group is often irreconcilable in’ the 
eyes of a child, or even more impor- 
tant, in the sight of his contempo- 
raries, It has been said, “We learn to 
do by doing.” 


Instead, let us create a happier sit- 
uation in which all children remain 
in their own seats or grouped socia- 
bly around the teacher at the piano 
(or armed with her autoharp and bells, 
as the case may be) and inviting 
every child to “join in the fun.” If 
she has the inaccurate singers well in 
mind it should present no disturbing 
element to ask them to perform in- 
dividually. 


General Classroom Procedures 


ERY important to the inaccurate 

singer (as well as to all children) 
is a thoughtfully planned daily music 
program which not only provides a 
variety of experiences but one which 
tends to establish good vocal habits. 
Maintaining the proper tempo of all 
songs at all times will eliminate errors 
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which would develop quite naturally 
under less desirable conditions. The 
functional use of a pitch pipe or com- 
parable instrument, an insistence on 
alert singing posture and proper dic- 
tion will combine to increase pleasant 
results. One would do well to encour- 
age frequent small ensemble and solo 
singing and the teacher will of course 
want to sing for the children but 
sparingly, with them. It would not be 
remiss also to check the understand- 
ing of simple, musical vocabulary 
terms, for the interpretation placed 
on them by children often surprises 
us. For example, “high” and “low” 
in reference to pitch may mean to them 
a “loud” and “soft” tonal quality. 
Or the reverse can be expected if 
“soft” is used in referring to a lullaby 
mood. He may erroneously think we 
wish him to sing in a lower pitched 
key. “Down” and “up” can be un- 
reasonably illogical to a child in their 
relationship to a keyboard unless ex- 
plained as “left” and “right.” 


In further consideration of our pro- 
gram, let us not underestimate the 
advantages of a widely selected rep- 
ertoire from many worthy sources. In- 
terest, motivation, and lovely singing 
are promised by-products. There will 
be songs of home, farm, community, 
and school life. but the skilled ob- 
server (teacher) will not fail to ree- 
ognize the popular appeal of folk song 
material. In their very simplicity, 
rhythmic stress and above all, repet- 
iveness both in word and melody, lies 
the clue to their singability. As a first 
grade child once said to me during a 
singing session of “Home on_ the 
Range,” “Skip to My Lou,” and others, 
“We love those songs. Why, we've 
sung them since we were babies.” 


In conclusion, were it possible, | 
should be only too glad to assure you 
that all foregoing techniques under 
all circumstances would be infallable, 
that in them lay a cure for every case. 
Certainly it would be more convenient 
for all of us, but since no such laws 
exist in the field of inaccurate sing- 
ing as they do in the world of science, 
by contrast, | am denied the pleasure 
of absolute reassurance. Rather, we 
will do better to develop through ex- 
perience and experimentation our own 
“rule of thumb” as a basis for judg- 
ment. This, I leave to you without 
qualm. Teachers have long had much 
practice in the art of decision! 


37" Colonial 


Maple finish 


41" Contemporary 


Mahogany or Walnut 


fashion set to music 


This is the fashionable 
new spinet that 


rivals many a grand 


piano in tone and 

volume. The small piano 
with high tension ae 
strings. That's dyna- ge 


tension, exclusive with 


Everett, May we 
send you a free catalog 
EVERETT PIANO CO. 


Division of Meridan Corp. 
South Haven Mich. 


and name of your 


nearest dealer? 


rind 
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sa Teaching Overseas 
=H (Continued from page 15) H 
i FitzSimons voiced Boys’ Chorus, 115-voiced Girls 
: Chorus, Swing Band, and countless 
4 CO H small groups of vocal quartets, sextets, " 
pere as nonettes and instrumental trios and 
em a rofessiona air to the amateur rlormaince 
A The operation of the school is sim- } 
= OMOCE Upon ili hat of a “consolidated” one 
| to that of a “consolidate one 
| once cron ONCE UPON A TIME lar to thet 
ee rime yack home in that the majority of 
Na or students ride busses to and from 
RUMPELSTILT SKIN A delightful operetta in three acts four scenes 
A fi adapted from Hans Christian Andersen's “Rumpel school, some coming a distance of | 
stiltskin”. Time of performance, about one hour and thirty miles a day. About one-fourth | 
m maton manutes of the students live in the school dor- 
: As with all FitzSimons Operettas, “Once Upon A mitory, which means that their parents 
: Time” lends a professional air to the amateur per live over fifty miles away. Some stu- 
formance because it is carefully edited for dramaty 
action end musicel coatent dents are “Five day dormitory” stu- 
Vocal score and libretto $1.25 dents who are taken home in busses 
mad Vocal score, separately 100 on Friday evenings to visit their par- 
+ Libretto, separately td ents over the weekend; others are 
Cp), “seven day dormitory” students whose 
ter ~uccesses ~7or ve es parents live in Turkey, Saudi Arabia, 
fo Che Kitchen Clock — Comfort-Hyde a5 Poland, Norway, Russia or other fur 
‘ Whimsical operetta for lower grades, Prologue and one act, two scenes ther lying territories. j 
The King’s Sneezes — Atwater-T homas 1.00 Most ere teachers feel that the 
Sa A humorous children’s operetta, One act, one scene students in this environment are more 
‘% Kay and Greda — Cooke 1.09 resourceful and mature than the aver- 
gal Adapted from the Hens Andersen legend, Three acts, four scenes age “stateside” student due to their 
Send for our catalogue of Oj evetias and Cantatas for all ages. travel. first hand opportunities — in 
H. T. FitzSimons Company, Inc. studying a foreign language, and liv- 
615 North La Salle Street, Dept. E, Chicago 10, Illinois ing with peoples of another nation. 
c For those single teachers who have 
“always wanted to travel”, the 


jew who, with the author, will admit 

they are still “old maid teachers” and 

love it. the military overseas schools . 
offer a delightfully interesting life. 

You will be pleased to find the facul- 

ties and administrators on a high pro- 

fessional level and eager to share ad- 

ventures with you. 


new instrumental ensembles 


MARCK and CHORALE Robert M. Dillon .......ME 1.50* [Editor's note: The following is the in 
Four Bb Cornets or Three Bb Cornets and Trombone formative and fascinating reply given by 
i Miss Zabilka to our request for additional 
SEVEN PIECES . Howard Hovey .. . ME 15+ 
Flute, Oboe and Clarinet 
SONATINA .. Alexander Tcherepnin ... MD 1.75 
4 Two (or Three) Timpani and Piano 
oan 
: SIX CEREMONIAL FANFARES .... Arthur Benjamin and November 14, 1955 
Trevor Duncan Educational Music Magazine 
1. FOR A STATE OCCASION 4. ROYAL COMMAND 30 East Adams 
2. FOR A BRILLIANT OCCASION 5. IMPERIAL SOLEMNITY. Chicago 3, IHlinois 
3, FOR A GALA OCCASION 6. CHIVALRY 
Eb Cornet, Three (or four) Trumpets, Three Trombones and Timpani Dear Editors: 
ey SONG OF SUMMER Sol B. Cohan ME In answer to your letter of November 
i Flute Quartet 9 received today, here is some infor- 


mation to some questions asked: 
Two —:: Gordon Lewin MO . For the present school year, 1955-56, 


price instudes full and parte. last January and February (when re- 
cruitment is done for overseas teach- 
ers), 6,000 teachers applied for the 
American Schools operated in Europe 

‘ PO. 8OXx 418 of which 4,000 were found qualified: 
Hawes LYNBROOK. NY out of these 4,000, 600 were chosen. 
Teaching in Europe is divided into 
three “territories” — 250 teachers in 


terice te fer ene copy, seore form 


New catalog of INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES available from 


Department 329 
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Khine-Main, 225 teachers in Germany, 


and 125 teachers in France. Our de- 
pendent school system consists of 107 
schools with 32,000 American children. 
“Dependent” is the term used for the 
dependents of military personnel serv- 
ing in the armed forces who bring 
their families over here for a “3-year 
tour of duty.” The majority of school 
students are from military families: 
however a small percentage do come 
from State Department employees and 
“civilian” workers with the U.S. gov- 
ernment overseas. 

Usually it is expected that a grade 
school teacher has his “bachelor’s de- 
gree” and three years of experience, 
while the high school teachers are ex- 
pected to have their “bachelor’s” and 
five years teaching experience. It would 
be impossible for nae to state the per- 
centage, but an unusually high per- 
centage of teachers do have their Mas- 
ter’s and, in the high school where 
I teach in Frankfurt, Germany, our 
math teacher has his “doctorate.”” The 
teachers honestly are most professional 
and of extremely high caliber — edu- 
cated not only in their field but “world 
wise”, if | may use the term. 

The teacher coming overseas signs a 
contract with the U.S. government for 
twelve months, however this is actually 
a Civil Service contract and not a 
Teacher's Contract — so this is the way 
it works: a teacher leaves his home 
state about the second week in August, 
train fare and hotel bills paid by the 
government to New York, at which 
place after being “processed,” he is 
either transported by plane or ship de- 
pending on the circumstances. (1 came 
over in a commercial plane at govern- 
ment expense with forty other teachers, 
landed in Paris and then on to Frank- 
furt.) After debarking on European 
soil, the teachers are met by school 
officials and school assignments are 
made. After the end of the school 
year in the middle of June, if a teach- 
er does not wish to remain in Europe 
to teach the following year, he is trans- 
ported to the U.S, at government ex- 
pense the latter part of June and the 
contract is then terminated. However, 
if a teacher does wish to teach further 
in Europe, the trip to the states at 


GODARD ALL WEATHER LOOSE 
LEAF BAND MUSIC FOLIO 


The folio made for 
marching bands in all 
kinds of weather. The 
folio made for a fast 
change of music with 
little effort. The folio 
made in four colors; 
Dark Red, Dark Blue, 
Olive Drab and Black. 
See your dealer today 
and decide on the color 
you need 


E. $. Meade, successor 
To: Dwight W. Godard 


201 Galena Bivd., Avrora, Ill. 


government expense does not become 
effective until the end of the SECOND 
year of teaching (saves the government 
money). Therefore a teacher may tour 
Europe for two months, attend grad- 
uate work at overseas University of 
Maryland courses on a_ paid salary 
basis, or at times there is continued 
summer employment for a teacher who 
wants to continue to be “on the pay- 
roll” by counsellor work at summer 
camps for our boys and girls or help- 
ing with the general organization of 
the school with the summer classes 
After the 
SECOND year of teaching, a teacher 


and necessary office work. 


may return to the states for vacation 
at government expense, spend the sum- 


mer home and then return to Europe abe 


again at government 
another year of teaching. 


expense 


for 


The salary is on a Civil Service basis 


at a starting salary 
$4100. All teachers 
high school) are paid the same salar 
There is an automatic increase eac 
twelve months of about $160. Ther 
fore, while many teachers could ¢ 
better salaries 
environment, many of us feel 
profiting considerably more by 

(Please turn to next page ) 


of approxima 


(elementary and 


te 


ye 
rh 

et 


in their “home town” 
we're 


being 


Publications by 


experience through man 


years of 
rectl 


work-shops at other colleges and 
attended 
cialists from all parts of the country. 


GIT ON 


Beatrice Landeck 


A distinguished music educator with first hand 
with children in the classroom. Presently 
on the faculty of the Mills College of Education 
in New York City. She has conducted summer 


by classroom teachers and music spe- 


SONGS GROW 
MORE SONGS GROW 


Two most widely used collections of folk songs for teaching. 


working di- 


universities, 


$2.95 


BOARD 


$1.00 


A large variety of folk songs for group singing. 


A 


CHILDREN and MUSIC 


A lively, sensible approach to music for 
parents and teachers. 


Vad SONGS 


\ An album of immortal love songs for voice 
JS and piano or guitar. 


MY TRUE LOVE SINGS 


$1.25 


Visit our booth at the National MENC 
in St. Louis — April 13th to 18th 


Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 


RCA Bidg., Radio City, New York 
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weeks, 


Teaching Overseas 


(Continued from preceding page) 


able to live “in the environment” where 
teach and absorb the culture. 
have only been on my present position 
as high school music teacher in Frank- 
but in this short 


Highest rated 
in the 


United States 


Estimates for 


engraving and printing 


gladly furnished 


Any publisher 


our reference 


2001 WEST 477TH STREET + CHICAGO 32. ILLINOIS 


while, I have attended the perform- 
ances of: “Carmen”, “Tannhauser”’, 
“Aida”, “Lohengrin”, “Madame But- 
terfly”, “Orpheus”, “Der Rosenkava- 
lier”, “Magic Flute”, “Gypsy Barron”, 
and “La Boheme” all presented right 
here in Frankfurt at one of the out- 
standing Opera houses of Europe for 
$1.25 per performance. Then also have 
attended concerts by the Vienna Choir 
Boys, and various group ensemble con- 
certs given at the Frankfurt University, 
the last one being a mandolin-harp 
concert, Puzzled, | went to find a 
“symphony orchestra” of thirty man- 
dolins, one harp, two string basses, 
organ and timpani doing classic music 
especially arranged for the group; it 
was terrific! Then there is the beautiful 
Palmengarten Park here which has a 
new band shell outside and during 
the entire spring, summer, and fall 
season Symphony concerts are given 
EVERY day at 4 and 8 p.m. and on 
Sundays an added 10 a.m. concert. 
The one thing I have particularly en- 
joyed about “overseas teaching” is that 
you can ask for a “transfer” from one 
area to another. We have overseas 
schools in Japan, Okinawa, Philippines, 
Germany, France, Netherlands, Great 
Britain, Morocco, Spain and Italy. Six 
years ago (in 1949) I went to the 
island of Okinawa expecting to teach 
there one year. | ended up teaching 
there six years because during the 


AARON COPLAND 
His Work and Contribution to American Masic 
By Julia Smith 
$5.00 


In this distinguished book, Julia Smith has combined a wealth of 
biographical information with a careful, searching analysis of 
Copland’s music and writings, A teacher and composer herself, 
Miss Smith is uniquely qualified to make this study. In her pres- 
entation of the technical side of his music, the author by use of 
musical excerpts and analysis gives a full and chronological view 
of each step of Copland’s development. Three valuable appendices 
include a complete listing of his musical works, a list of recordings, 
and a chronological listing of his critical writings. Here is the record 
of the powerful influences of the composer's background, his teachers 
Rubin Goldmark and Nadia Boulanger, his travels, his devotion to 
American folk music. Here is the story of Aaron Copland, spearpoint 
of the development of the modern American school. 


“It is a real pleasure to see a biography of a contemporary American com- 
poser written so well and with such understanding. | am sure the book will 
be a real contribution to literature on contemporary music.” Howard Hanson, 
Director of the Eastman School of Music 


A a masterpiece of accurate writing . . . one does not want to put it 
down.”—William A. Schroeder, President of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors, Inc 


“A veritable gold-mine of information (it) supplies a long-felt need for our 
young students of composition, for music study clubs, and for music lovers in 
general.”.-Ada Holding Muller, President of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 


Write for a complete list of Dutton books on music and musicians. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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summers I took two trips to Japan, 
touring it from the north to the south- 
ern city of Hiroshima, a trip to the 
Philippines, two weeks’ trip to Formosa 
and Honk Kong, and the prize trip 
was getting on a small Japanese ship 
and sailing off to Amami Oshima, 
where some native friends lived — 
on an island where NO ORE spoke 
English (took ten minutes to get the 
“idea” across that I was looking for the 
ladies’ room at the hotel the first 
night), then traveled on a rickety old 
native bus for four hours to a village 
town of Koniya where I lived for a 
week “native” style — sleeping on the 
floor with the family, squatting cross- 
legged on the floor eating fish and 
rice for breakfast, and attending the 
family worship of those who are “na- 
ture worshippers,” (not to be confused 
with any other type of Oriental reli- 
gion). All these adventures during the 
summer, kept me on Okinawa six years, 
at which time I made a decision to ask 
for a “transfer” to Europe before I 
decided to take out naturalization 
papers on the island of which I was 
becoming in love. And so, when the 
transfer “came through” instead of 
taking the government free transpor- 
tation home to my place in Iowa via 
the Pacific, 1 took off from Okinawa 
the last of April and, at my expense, 
came home via seventeen countries in 
ten weeks’ of travelling: touching In- 
donesia, Singapore, Bangkok, Burma, 
India, and Kashmir in three weeks, 
then Karachi, Baghdad, Damascus, 
Istanbul, Salzburg and home. 

Forgive me for the above rambling, I 
get so excited shout overseas teaching. 
It is the opportunity of a lifetime. Oh, 
I think the age limit is forty five but 
there are older teachers than that there. 

Will try to get off some pictures of 
our Frankfurt school and music de- 
partment in general here to you within 
the next two weeks. Sincerely, hoping 
I haven't bored you. 

(s) Gladys Zabilka, 
Frankfurt Am. H-S 
APO 757, N.Y. 
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however, it should be, said that he 
has no basis for evaluating something 
that he has never experienced. If his 
musical training has been on a wind 
instrument and his ensemble experi- 
ence has been in the band, how could 
he possibly appreciate the special 
merits of the strings and the orchestra? 
The same must be said for the vocal 
specialist. The decline of string music 
is a phenomenon which has been large- 
ly self-imposed by the string people 
and it has been accelerated in geo- 
metric ratio through the failure of an 
earlier generation of teachers to train 
replacements for themselves and new 
string teachers to serve as missionaries. 
A single surge of interests in bands 
(during the 1930's) was enough to 
stop the growth of qualified string 
teachers and to place an almost im- 
possible burden upon those who might 
now wish to see the restoration of the 
orchestra to its rightful place in the 
scheme of public st hool music educa- 
tion. 

So this is the situation which we now 
face an inadequate number of string 
teachers, inadequately prepared, and 
a generation of school administrators. 
teachers, parents, and students whose 
background is such that they could 
hardly be expected to know or ap- 
preciate the values and the rewards 
of playing a string instrument in an 
orchestra. Those who have never tasted 
hot mince pie with aged cheese cannot 
possibly know what a treat it is. 

The practical problem is, What can 
be done to restore the string program ? 

The difficulties are not insurmount- 
able but, in meeting them, it might 
be necessary to adopt some rather un- 
orthodox methods, at least to get the 
program started. First, there must be 
found some one person in the school 
or in the community who firmly be- 
lieves in the program and who is will- 
ing to assume, almost singlehanded, 
the burden of organization. This one 
person must infect one, two or three 
others (preferable parents, but pos- 
sibly teachers or administrators) and, 
when this has been accomplished, the 
program is really under way. The 
schools are usually responsive to an 
organized demand, and at least one 
instance can be cited in which a single 
mother was instrumental in arousing 


an entire community to the need of 


String Program 


(Continued from page 13) 


a string program. That community 
now offers string instruction at all 
grade levels and has a very acceptable 
high school orchestra, The secret is 
organization, and the repeated demand 
that the student be permitted a choice 
as between string and wind instru- 
ments, 

The next problem is, Where to find 
a teacher? It is never safe to rely 
wholly upon the regular school music 


teacher for this if his principal in- 
terest is in the band or vocal field. 
In most cases he will slight the strings 
because he will not be able to find 
the time necessary to handle a mixed 
program. Perhaps there will be a 
string teacher in the community who 
could be hired on a part-time basis, 
or the administration might be willing 


to engage, as a classroom teacher, 


(Please turn to next page) 


SEE HEAR THESE HIGHLIGHTS 


at our ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE EXHIBIT 


NEW BAND: 


NEW CHORAL: 


EVENING (SSA) 


(SATB—A Cappella) 
EVENING HYMN (SATB) 


AVE VERUM CORPUS (SSA) 
SLEEP, HOLY BABE! (SATB) 


NEAPOLITAN NIGHTS 


SAM FOX PUBLI 


incor 


RCA Building — Radio 


FINNISH RHAPSODY No. 1 


A SKYE BOAT-SONG (SSA or SATB) 
CHILDREN OF THE HEAVENLY FATHER 


PRAISE OF LITTLE WOMEN (TTBB) 


THE WORLD IS MINE (Tonight) (SSA) 
IF YOU KNOW THE LORD (SSA) 


SKETCHES IN MINIATURE—Svite............................ Beldon Leonard 
Full Band $7.50; Full & Score $9.50, Sym. & Score $12.50 
WHEN THE SAINTS COME MARCHING IN...... Adapt. Paul Lavalle 
Full Band $6.50; Sym. Band $8.50 
UNDER THE DOUBLE EAGLE 
Full Band $6 50 
IPHIGENIA IN AULIS—Overture..Gluck-Wagner & Cheyette-Cailliet 
Full Band $9.00, Full & Score $12.00; Sym. & Score $18.00 
BUGLE CALLS A-PLENTY..... 


Sym. Band $8.50 


full Band $6.50 Sym Band $8.50 

Full Band $7.00 Sym. Band $9 50 

THE BIG BRASS Lavalle-Ventre-Stillman 

Full Band $6.50; Sym. Band $8.50 


Lois Rhea 20 
Kennedy-Ehret 20 


Lundquist .20 
Walter E. Miles 20 
tanafellow-Gordon 25 
.Mozart-Ehret 20 
Dykes-Ehret 20 
.Posford.Morris 25 
Reichner-Lamont 20 


NEW STRING ORCHESTRA: 


Zamecnik-Holmes $2.50 


Recorded in MGM Record Album ' ‘MOOD MUSIC” No. X225 


Distinctive recordings of balanced band programs by the Columbia Concert 
Band conducted by Morton Gould. RCA Victor recordings by the Cities Service 
Band conducted by Paul Lavalle.. 


.and others. 
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someone who had had a string minor. 
It might be necessary to bring in a 
teacher from some other community 
for two or three half days a week. 
These are special and local problem, 
but they can be wwet if they are at- 
tacked by a small but determined 
group of influential parents. 

The third major task is to organize 
the work on a broad base, to publi. 
cize it by every available means, and 
to recruit a8 many younger students 


as possible on violin and cello, These 


are the important instruments around 
which the orchestra will later be built. 
Viola players can be selected from 
among the more advanced violin play- 
ers, who should be enccuraged to play 
the viola as a second instrument. 
String bass players can be trained in 
a relatively short time from among 
those who have had some training on 
the piano. They will usually have a 
well-developed left hand their 
piano playing should have given them 


a “feel” for the bass part in the en- 


Kohler & Campbell Pianos 


give years of trouble-free service 


20 YEARS OF DAILY USE 
BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Bing Crosby's old family piano is still in use 
in a Spokane Washington High School 
Donated to the school many years back, this 
venerable Kohler & Campbell has withstood 
the daily poundings of the pupils and still 


gives honorable service 


THE KOHLER & CAMPBELL STUDIO HOLDS TUNING LONGER 


“LT have tuned many pianos in my 
lifetime, as well as sold many and 
have for years been an admirer of 
Kohler & Campbell Pianos and the 


workmanship that is put into your 
product.” 

S. 8. Kittinger, Kittinger Piano 
Company, Christiansburg, Virginia 


“WHY WE WERE ANXIOUS TO BUY ANOTHER 
KOHLER & CAMPBELL PIANO” 


“In 1926 we bought a small Kohler 
& Campbell upright for the River 
dale Country School for Boys. In 
subsequent years we bought similar 
models for the Riverdale Country 
School for Girls, and for the River 
dale Neighborhood School. All are 
still in active use 

The piano bought in 1926 has sut 
fered somewhat, due to the hard 


The Studio meets the most 
exacting requirements 


Kohler & Campbell, Inc. 


knocks that it has taken, but the tone 
is as good as ever. This is also true 
of the other two. We like both the 
appearance and the sound of new 
piano, and look forward confidently 
to its giving us the same fine service 
which its predecessors have in past 
years 
R. McClanahan, Director of Must 
Riverdale Country School 


Pree Guide to purchase, maintenance, 
and preservation of your piano, 
Write Dept. C 


North Coralina, 


Heirloom Quality Pianos since 1896 


semble as well as the ability to read 
the bass clef. 

Toward the end of the first year 
of violin instruction “ensembles” can 
be formed to play two, three, and four 
part violin music with or without piano 
accompaniment. A next logical step 
would be to organize multiple string 
quartets, using two or more players 
on each part the more the better, 
since this will give the students the 
feeling of the large ensemble and will 
build up their confidence. If no viola 
players have as vet been developed, 
the viola parts can perhaps be partially 
transcribed for violins. Some pub- 
lished arrangements are available in 
this form. 

The final step should be the addition 
of balanced winds and percussion to 
the basic string ensemble, but it is at 
this point that one must resist. the 
temptation to “pad” the orchestra with 
unneeded wind instruments. The string 
tone should predominate; the ensemble 
should remain an orchestra and not 
he allowed to develop into a band. As 
soon as it is safe to do so the piano 
should be eliminated from the ensem- 
ble. except as a solo instrument. 


shortage 
of 
tenors? 


FIND YOUR HELP IN TKACH'S 


CHOIR BOOK 


® 20 Sacred Selections loved by 


all choirs. 


®@ For youth or adult choirs, 
large or small. 


moot us in 


ST. LOUIE 


Schmitt Publications, Inc. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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There is much that might be said 
about the traming of the orchestra 
this point on, but it can 
not be said within the limits of this 
article. One thing is important, how- 
ever; and that is that the string players 
must be taught to utilize those basic 
bowing styles which will give vitality 
to their playing. They must learn to 
lift the bows off the strings where 
this style is appropriate to the music, 
they must learn to vary the speed and 
pressure of the bow to break up the 
of what best de- 
and 
they must learn how to get accent into 
their playing. These are the factors 
which, with 


from 


monotony may be 


scribed as “just sawing away”, 


intonation (which is al- 
ways a problem), have spelled the ar- 
tistic downfall of so many school or- 
chestras and which have robbed them, 
needlessly, of their capacity to really 
satisfy the players themselves and 
their audiences. 


Finally, it must be said that there 
is no point in having an orchestra 


unless the music played is of the very 
best. This is the one area in which 
the orchestra enjoys a distinct nat- 
ural advantage over the band because 
of the fact that the best 
have written for the orchestra. But 
this advantage may be lost nay, 
thrown if the orchestra is 
asked to play cheap, formless original 


composers 


away 


numbers by second-rate composers or 
simplified and mutilated transcriptions 
of the standard orchestral literature. 
This that the school 
orchestra should be expected to play 
the difficult major works. There is 
plenty of good music which is well 
within the range of the technic and 
the comprehension of the young player. 


The wealth of musical material 
which waits only upon the discovery 


does not mean 


of talent, the training of players, and 
the organization of complete orchestras 
in our schools is certainly not the 
least of the reasons which support this 
plea for the restoration of the string 
Might we not set as 


program. our 


Time Beater or Interpreter? 


(Continued from page 17) 
mainly from the mechanistic or scien- 
tifie viewpoint. This is undoubtedly a 
natural approach since a basic, funda- 
mental technic is necessary and it pro- 
foundation for the 
superstructure which will be evidenced 


vides a artistic 
later as the conductor develops in 
interpretation and artistry. 

The basic fundamentals of conduct- 
ing and all its mechanical aspects are 
their 
tance is far removed from my inten- 
that 
able to use 


important. Minimizing impor- 


tions. It is necessary students 


know and be standard, 
commonly accepted conducting dia- 
grams, even to the point of doing them 
Until the 


able to develop this automatic response 


automatically. student is 
to meters and tempi, his thinking can- 
not be directed to problems of en- 
semble unity and interpretation of the 
music. At the outset of acquiring his 


basic technic. the student conductor 


learns, for example, that he must indi- 
cate breath to his singers if they are 
to achieve a clean, decisive attack, and 
that this 
cides with the preparatory beat. The 


indication of breath coin- 


aspiring conductor must likewise 
master the details of releasing the tone, 
indicating holds and phrasing, and de- 
velop meaningful controls for indicat- 
nuances, and 


moods, All the problems related to de- 


ing dynamics, dynamic 


veloping a basic technic, however, are 
only a means to an end and not the 
end in itself. It is precisely at this 
point that many young conductors feel 
they are completely qualified. 


Problems of Artistry 


The 


not only a master craftsman. He is also 


effective choral conductor is 
truly an artist, an artist who is sensi- 
tive to tonal color and shadings, who 


understands the contributions and in- 


(Please turn to next page) 


goal whether it be for two years 
from now, or five, or ten — an or- 
chestra in every school? It is a worthy 
goal and one which is attainable, 
though at a price. The first step is 
to enlist the support of that one person 
in each community who believes most 
deeply im the value of the program 
and who will be willing to work for 
its acceptance, Who will that person 
be, in your community? @ 


OUTSTANDING 


Now Publicatione 


from Cundy-BETTONEY 


for Flute 


KOHLER, E. — Grand Quertette, Op. 92 
4 flutes and score 


Edited by W. E. Cochrane ...... $5 
KUMMER, G. — Trice Brillant, Op, 58 
3 flutes and score ..... $2.00 
For Clarinet 
MOZART, W. A. — Quintette No. 6 
(KS581) 
Bb Clarinet and piane 
Edited by W. £. Cochrane ..... $2.00 


BENDER, H. — Four Clarinet Duos, Op. 30 
2 clarinets without ace 


wite 
(1 Whimsy — Lament — Chit 
Chet) 
4 Bb cleriners and score 
Edited by Geerge Wain 
(This is @ short piece especially com- 
posed for clarinets. its varied moods, 
tonal and rhythmic effects make it - 
ticularly interesting to high 
groups) 


Trio For Woodwinds 
BACH, J. S$. — Fifteen Three-Part Inven- 


1 
instr 


tions are possible: 


Part | Bb clarinet; flute, oboe or 
violin. 
Port Bb clarinet; or violin. 


Port tit Bb clarinet; bass clarinet, celle 


or bassoon. Any ports and score 
Copies of the above will be sent to 


qualified teachers on 3 day approval. 


the Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc. 


HYDE PARK BOSTON MASS 


Violin—Viola—Cello—Bass each 90¢ Full Score (with Piano acc.) $1.80 
FREE: Complementary Fult Score for String-Class Teachers on request 


VARITONE 


545 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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fluences of other periods of music his- 
tory, who recognizes the influences of 
present trends, and who is as sincere 
in working with small, simple forms of 
music as he 1s when he earnestly egi- 
deavors to master larger and more 
complicated compositions 

Most elementary choral conducting 
textbooks discuss the personal and mu 
sical qualifications of the choral con- 
ductor. It will not be necessary here 
to review these qualifications. How- 
ever, one question recurs constantly. 


Why do some choral conductors, who 


DENISON 


OPERETTAS 


@ FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
ADULT GROUPS (Full evening) : 


Bamboo Princess, The 

Belie of the West, The 1.75 
Bold Front, A 1.75 
Davy Crockett 
Desert Flower . 2.50 
Dumb Waiter, A 1.75 
Fortune Teller 2.50 
Girls Will Be Girls 1.75 
Goldea Butterfly 3,98 


Gypsy Baron, The 
Gypsy Troubadour, The j 
Hearts and Gowns .. | 
Marrying Marian 1 
Mississippi Melody 1 
Miss Starlight 1 
Old-Fashioned Girl 1.75 
Pastry Cook and the Pirate, The | 
She's One of the Boys 1 
Skywayman, The 1 
Sweet Anne Page l 
Waltz Time 
Wild Rose 
® ONE ACT OPERETTAS 


(High School) 

cmmévilbert and Sullivan Revue, The | 
Hooray for Youth 1 
Kentucky Sue 1.25 
Sadie Shaw from Arkansas l 
Sally in Our Alley 1 
Tennessee Tess 1 
Treasurer Gutl 


@ GRADE SCHOOL (Two Acts) 


Cobbler of Fairyland, The 1,50 
In Fairyland 1.50 
Sunny of Sunnyside 1,50 
Taffy Ann 1.50 

© GRADE SCHOOL (One Act) 
Down Among the Fairies 1.25 
Inn of the Golden Cheese, The 1.25 
Mulligan's Magi 1.2% 
Sleepy Head 1.25 
Streamlined Cinderella 1.25 

© PRIMARY GRADES 

Caraival Princess, The 1.00 
Going to the Pair 1.00 
Lemonade Stand, The 1.00 
Lucky Star 1.00 


© COMPLETE MINSTREL SHOWS 


Bandana Junior Minstrel Show _1.25 


Minstrel Jubilee 1.75 
Minstre! Parade 1.75 
.Newsboys and Bootblacks Min 
strel Show, The .. 1-29 
Minstrels, The —........ 1,25 
o 


All operettas sent for 10 days 
examination Just check off 
the operettas you wish to ex 
amine and enclose with your 
name and address 


THE DENISON 


MUSIC COMPANY 
321 FIFTH AVE. SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


are apparently qualified, achieve only 
mediocre results with the talent avaii- 
able to them? The answer is to be 
found, I believe, in the conductor him- 
self, in how thoroughly he fits the 
broad scope of all the qualifications 
ranging from administrative ability to 
personal musical sensitivity. 

One conductor may he a “superco- 
lossal” organizer who is able to instill 
the thrill of participation in large 
numbers of his pupils. He, likewise. 
may have the mechanics of conducting 
developed to a fine point. Yet it is 
evident that something is missing. His 
groups sing with fine precision and the 
texts can be understood; the singers 
are appropriately dressed and make a 
good slage appearance ; there is vocal 
unity within each section, resulting in 
an adequate blend and balance of the 
various voice parts. All those mechani- 
cal details have been meticulously 
worked out which speak highly for the 
administrative and, to an extent, musi- 
cal ability of the conductor. However, 
it is one thing to attend a puppet show 
and quite another to see a legitimate 
stage play. 

It is obvious that the missing ele- 
ment in this conductor's work is the 


artistic aspect, a sensitivity of inter- 
pretation. He has proved his mechani- 
cal ability, but as an interpreter, or ar- 
tist, he leaves much to be desired. An 
athletic coach may be able to teach his 
players all the rules of the game and 
even manage to show them a_ few 
“tricks,” but unless he is also able to 
inspire them, to instill in them a real 
desire to win, to help them develop as 
sports gentlemen, and to learn better 
physical and mental coordination, this 
coach will produce only mediocre 
teams. Similarly, the choral conductor 
must not regard mechanical perfection, 
either in his conducting or in teaching 
the music, as the end result. This type 
of perfection is only a beginning 

a means to an end, 


Assume All Responsibilities 


To develop as an artistic conductor, 
each conducting student must assume 
the full responsibilities of an inter- 
preter. He must glean from every com- 
position the mood, or moods. and full 
meaning of the text. The phrasing, 
tempi, treatment of dynamics and dy- 
namie nuances, and emotional expres- 
siveness will be determined exactly by 
the conductor’s ability to understand 


.» + The Fred Waring Music Workshop 


Announces... 


from the SHAWNEE PRESS Instrumental Series 


© TRUMPET IN THE NIGHT 


A haunting and melodic nocturne for solo trumpet and 
band by Harry Simeone. The accompanying parts are full 
but not difficult, while the solo part will give your first- 


chair player a chance to shine in a truly “big time” 


manner, 
Full Band: $5.00 


Symphonic Band: $6.50 


(includes full score) 


® THREE THEMES FOR BAND 


These three melodic settings give the class B band an 
opportunity to produce some unusual harmonic progres- 
sions which "'sound."’ Robert Dillon has achieved this by 
writing interesting lines for all sections. The opening an- 
dante, which is rich-sounding and popular in character, is 
followed by a March interlude that provides good con- 
trast for the concluding section, which is contrapuntal. 
It all adds up to music that young bands will like to play. 


Full Band: $5.50 


Write for reference copies of conductor's scores 


Symphonic Band: $7.00 


SHAWNEE PRESS, Inc. Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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the meaning of the music. He must 
then project this meaning and the 
corresponding moods to his singers, 
so they have a “collective” understand- 
ing of it. They. in turn, are able then 
to transmit this more complete com- 
prehension of the music. It is one 
thing for a conductor to learn what is 
in the music, but quite another to be 
able to teach the meanings to a choral 
group. However, the manner in which 
the group reflects the interpretation of 
a piece demonstrates the conductor's 
skill both as an artist and as a teacher. 

The choir or glee club “speaks” to 
the audience through the conductor. 
For this three-way system of communi- 
cation composer, conductor, choir 

to be effective and satisfying to the 
audience, great responsibility rests on 
the conductor. His knowledge of style 
of the period when the music was writ- 
ten, his emotional responsiveness to the 
mood and meaning of the text, his 
knowledge of sound vocal procedure, 
and his own good taste will be re- 
flected in the interpretive process, As 
an example of a complete lack of artis- 
tic, logical interpretation, | recall hear- 
ing a performance by a high school 
choir of Palestrina’s beautiful Ado- 
ramus Te directed in a strict, four- 
beats-to-a-measure manner. Quite ob- 
viously the conductor of the choir had 
not the slightest notion of Palestrina’s 
style of writing and the pronunciation 
of the Latin text was equally ludicrous. 
There is much to be gained from the 
study of such a fine piece of choral 
literature. As a listener at this par- 
ticular performance, I could hold only 
the director responsible for the glaring 
musical and interpretive mistakes. 

The choral group will reflect the 
conductor's feelings for the music. No, 
it will not be an instantaneous, com- 
pletely immediate unfolauiag, but here 
lies one of the important aims of each 
rehearsal—to gain breadth of under- 
standing and the true meaning of the 
music. The choral conductor must not 
only be prepared to handle the me- 
chanics of the composition, but he 
must also determine deeper meanings 
of the text and the composer's inten- 
tions. 

This type of choral training results 
not only in more musical, expressive, 
and satisfying performances; it also 
gives real substance and purpose to 
choral participation. Furthermore, this 
approach does not recognize such 


boundaries as the ages of the singers, 
size of the choral organizations, or lim- 
itations of talent among the partici- 
pants, assuming that every choral con- 
ductor will choose music that is appro- 
priate both to the type of organization 
and the capabilities of its participants. 
Emphasis on interpretation focuses at- 
tention on the music itself and on the 
artistic emotional development of the 
singers, 

“What kind of a choral conductor 
do you wish to be—time-beater or 
interpreter?” The ability to beat time, 
to feel rhythm pulsation, and to be 
sensitive to tempi changes mark only 


an elementary beginning in the art of 
conducting. A child in the primary 
grades, who has a natural feeling for 
rhythmic pulsation, can quickly learn 
to “direct” a rhythm band, The choral 
conductor must not be content with 
merely keeping his singers together. 
His responsibility is considerably 
greater than this. The best qualified 
choral conductor must always be mind- 
ful of the fact that he is a teacher. And 
as a teacher, it is his duty to help his 
singers improve their vocal technic 
while, at the same time, he leads them 
to a deeper understanding and a more 
artistic expression of the music. 


New! 


Capturing the flavor of old Vienna, 
this new L. Margueritte House 
operetta is a full 24% hours of 
song and humor featuring 27 


Masquerade in Vienna” 


An Operetta in Three Acts for High School 
adapted from Johann Strauss’ 


“DIE FLEDERMALS” 


L. MARGUERITTE HOUSE 


(Available on monthly rental: a complete stage guide; score for Small 
Orchestra; and score for Full Orchestra.) 


musical numbers and dances. An 
ideal work for all occasions, it in- 
cludes 9 singing parts among the 
14 characters, $3.50 


New! 


Add a new dimension of enjoy 
ment to Dickens’ immortal Christ- 
mas story. Virginia Hagemann, 
herself a Junior High School 
teacher, has created a new world 
for Dickens’ characters to live, 
speak and SING. 9 lively songs and 


Christmas Carol” 


An Operetta in Two Acts for Junior High School 


Virginia Hagemann 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


dances feature this musical de- 

light. Dialogue by Eleanor Jones 

retains the poignant simplicity of 

the original. Time: 45 mins, Com- 

plete suggestions for stage setting, 

lighting and props are included, 
$1.50 
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A NEW BRASS QUARTET FOR 
TWO TRUMPETS, HORN AND TROMBONE 


liravelers 


BY SOL B. COHEN 
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and failure. Music. class was torture, 
not pleasure. They found neither suc- 
cess nor security in it. They knew 
there was something definitely wrong 
with that kind of music training. Now, 
at long last, we are ready to respect 
the opinion of the elementary educa- 
tion major and to try to model the 
music courses after what he believes 
he wants and net after the type of 
we musiv majors received at 
music: school, 

What the Classroom Teacher Wants 
from Basie Music Courses 

The music courses usually taken by 
elementary education majors are first, 
the basic music course, sometimes 
called introduction to music, basic mu- 
sic, or music fundamentals, and sec- 
ond, the music methods course. Today, 
the basic music course contains some 
methods and the two are begin- 
ning to merge in some respects. | 
shall comment about them as separate, 
though connected, entities. 

Now, in order to sell our product 
to the elementary education major, we 
should attempt to answer the question, 
“What does the classroom teacher 
want in the basic music course?” 


What He Wants 


First is the desire for a human ap- 
proach, not a technical approach. As 
the classroom teacher deals with chil- 
dren, so will the college teacher deal 
with the elementary education major 
in a manner which inspires feel- 
ings of pleasure, confidence, success 
and security. If music isn't enjoyed, 
if it isn’t fun, if you please, we should- 
n't teach it. It is up to us to plan a 
sequence of activities which begins 
so simply that no one can fail to par- 
ticipate successfully in it. We will plan 
for individual differences and accept 
them because they are normal. When 
errors are made they should be ac- 
cepted as opportunities for us to re- 
veal something typical of the reaction 
of the children these undergraduates 
will teach in a year or two. Errors 
should not be sources of embarrass- 
ment; they should instead lead to 
educational experiences in both tech- 
niques and methods, 
Second, the elementary education ma- 
jor wants to be taught in the same 
way that he will someday teach chil- 
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He: 


dren. Everything done, including the 


songs relate to what is 


used. should 
done in the elementary classsroom. He 
wants an activities or workshop ap- 
proach in which he is usually acting 
the part either of the elementary school 
child or of school 


teacher. His ability to use his sing- 


the elementary 


ing voice with confidence should de- 
velop in the same manner as that of 
elementary school children, only at an 
accelerated I have found that 
most nonsingers can sing well after 
two quarters of a semester of this kind 
of basic 


pac 


music. 


Third, the elementary education ma- 
jor wants to use a vocabulary familiar 
to him. The 


come later if and when they are neces- 


unfamiliar terms can 
sary. For example, it is understand- 
able that a built on the first 
degree of the seale is called a I chord, 
that a chord built on the fifth 
degree of the scale is called a V chord. 
However, to startle persons already 


chord 


suspicious of music technicalities with 
terms like tonic and dominant makes 
an urieasy psychological situation im- 
mediately worse. Later on when the 
student is accustomed to using the I 
chord in chording on the autoharp and 
the piano, it will be not at all up- 
remark that the 


school” name of that chord is the tonic 


setting to “music 
chord, and to begin to use that term. 
However, in the opinion of the ele- 
mentary education major, terms like 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant may 
be interesting, but they are not at 
all essential. In my opinion we should 
simplify don’t 
know why one of the teacher’s manu- 


our terminology. I 
als uses the term “figuration” when 
simple words such as “rhythm of the 
melody” 


able. 


would be more understand. 


Fourth, he wants to play and have 
fun with simple instruments. The song 
bells teach interval relationships and 
note reading. The autoharp is fun, 
provides good ear training and rhythm 
and even the 


training poor 


singer can make satisfying music with 


it. Piano chording is an extension of, 


this. and an admirable way of learn- 
ing something about beginning theory. 
like the 
song flute and tonette help teach note 
reading. And all of this is fun to do! 
We should make use of this urge to 
make instrumentally which 
seems to be a truly American charac- 


Recorder-type instruments 


music 


teristic as a most valuable aid to 
the teaching of music technicalities in 
a highly functional and highly pleas- 


urable way. 


ifth, he wants a type of classroom 
atmosphere which and en- 
courages him to be creative. It is the 


permits 


responsibility of the teachers of such 
classes to set the students free to ex- 
periment in creative ways, including 
responding to rhythm creatively, in- 
terpreting songs, making up accom- 
paniments to songs in many ways in- 
cluding using percussion instruments 
and chording on the autoharp and the 
piano, composing chants songs, 
and so on. Incidentally, this and other 
elements in teaching these classes mean 
the end of formal seating arrangements 
found in the 
Seating should be as it is in the ele- 


traditional classroom. 


mentary school a day-to-day ar- 
rangement depending upon what the 
students are doing, with chairs in a 
circle, in semi-circles, or arranged for 
Our 


“new look” these days 


froup work. college classrooms 
are getting a 
when we arrange chairs and equip- 
ment in accordance with an activity 


program. 


Sixth, the elementary education ma- 
jor wants non-essentials eliminated, He 
is a very busy person who is “spread 
thin” over many subject-matter areas. 
He doesn’t have time to go into any 
aspect of the 
much detail as the experts in the vari- 
fields would like 
Also, the time allotted to 
music education courses is necessarily 
limited. Therefore, he every- 
thing he considers not essential in his 


one eurriculum in as 


ous subject-matter 
him to do. 


wants 


INSTRUMENT 
CASES 


Large manufacturer goes ovt of busi- 


ness. Made cases for 


ments. 

ARTY'S BUYS UP HUGE STOCK OF FIRST 
QUALITY CASES AT AUCTION. 

Replace your old cases with brand new, 
hard shell, keratol covered cases. 


leading instru. 


Trombone (square 

type) 
Cases shipped ppd if check sent with 
order. 


OTHER GOOD BUYS + SEND FOR PRICE 
List 


1090 Flatbush 


CENTRE 


Ave Brooklyn 26, 
* IN 2-4881 


music training eliminated so that he 
can have more time to concentrate on 
the truly important aspects. By “non- 
essential” items, he means such things 
as the memorization of Italian music 
terms — which are not generally used 
in the series books until after sixth 
grade anyway. He means the elimina- 
tion of the Latin syllables. He means 
the elimination of any emphasis on 
such activities as the writing of scales 
in notebooks, and of any extensive use 
of such drills as scale building. (These 
three items, Latin syllables, music note- 
books and scale building have done 
more damage to the morale of the 
elementary education major than any- 
thing | know). Perhaps even the pur- 
chase of pitchpipes might be elimi- 
nated as a requirement in some of these 
classes. After all, the important thing 
is that the 

something to 


classroom teacher have 
give him the 


pitch. Since this can be done on a 


correct 


variety of pitch-producing instruments 
which include the song bells, the piano, 


(Please turn to next page) 


THE NEW 
Concerto 


for Tuba 


by Dr. R. VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS 


The American premiére took 
place at Town Hall in New York 
City on November 7th, with Wil- 
liam Bell first tuba of the 
New York Philharmonic as 
soloist, and with Thomas Scher- 
man conducting The Little Or- 
chestra Society. 


The New York Times: 
peach of a concerto."’ 
The New York Post: 

a jolly good piece."’ 
Original version, for solo 


tuba and orchestra, on rental 
only. 


Version for solo tuba and 


piano, $2.75 
Our catalogue No. 71 E 002 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 
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the song flute, the tonette, and so on, 
maybe the purchase of a_ pitchpipe 
should be held in abeyance until the 
teacher finds out if one is needed. (1 
know of school systems which provide 
a pitchpipe for every teacher but 
few teachers use them. Maybe they 
would use the song bells or the song 
flute for this purpose if we would em- 
phasize these instruments for a while.) 
At any rate, let us examine everything 
we do in these classes to be certain 
that our precious time is spent only 
with the essentials and | mean what 
the elementary classroom teacher un- 
derstands as essential, for he is the 
customer we now must please. 


Seventh, drills in ear training should 
be stressed, according to the elementary 
education major, only when he he- 


lieves they are music 
teaching. Therefore we teachers must 
One 


such setting is in connection with the 


needed in his 


seek a functional setting for it. 


type of activity involved when chil- 
dren and elementary education ma- 
jors volunteer their own ideas for 


writing songs. When the need for ear 


training such as dictation can be 


shown at that time, and. when such 


drill is related to the note sequences 
previously used in piano chording, ear 
training makes sense to the classroom 
teacher. 


Eighth, the elementary education ma- 
jor wants as much methodology as 
possible introduced in connection with 
learning basic music partly be- 
cause he wants us to show him good 
reasons for his having to take the 
course. He feels that he should know 
quite a lot about the teaching of mu- 
sic before he sets foot in the music 
another of 


the tasks of the college teacher is to 


methods class. Therefore, 
teach the fundamentals of music in such 
a way that the student is also learn- 
ing to teach music to children. This in 
from the 
it only adds to the meaning 


no way detracts methods 
class 


of it, 
ground 


and allows us to cover more 


when we get to the actual 


methods course. 
Methods Wanted 


So much for some of the things the 


elementary education major wants 
from the basic music courses. Let us 
venture some of his wishes concerning 


the methods class. 
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Band 
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POLKA TIME 
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Book 
L. Buchtel 
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223 W. Lake 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Publisher 


Dept. 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


First of all, he wants a teacher who 
knows elementary education about as 
well as he does music education. This 
is a real challenge to most of us be- 
cause we are truly music majors and 
most of us never did have enough 
work in elementary education. Never- 


theless, it is a logical demand that 
we know the education side as well 


as the music side in order to be good 
teachers of courses for elementary 
education majors, who themselves are 
called upon to teach all things. 


Second, these students want teachers 
who can explain to them with utmost 
clarity and from the 
point of view 


education 
exactly why music 
is supposed to be taught or used at 
any particular time during the school 
day. The elementary school day can 
be divided into five areas: The Daily 
Living Program; The Social Living 
Program, Skills, Recreational and 
Creative Activities, and Special In- 
terests. It is the responsibility of the 
college teacher to show the function 
of music in each of these areas. It is 
not enough for us to state in a general 
way that it is possible to use music 
at any time through the school day — 
we have to be specific. This is just 
another way of saying that college 
teachers need to know more about ele- 
mentary education, and that we won't 
be very sure of ourselves in teaching 
these 


music classes until we do. 


Third, as in the basic music course, 
9 and 
through this enjoyment to come to ap- 
preciate what can contribute 
both to himself and to the children 
he will someday teach. He wants to 


the student wants to enjoy music 


music 


continue the experimental, creative, 
workshop approach where he is in ef- 
fect dramatizing music methods by 
the part either of a teacher 
or of a child. Methods courses should 
be experiences in teaching even though 
we have to pretend that college stu- 
dents 


playing 


are elementary school teachers 
children to do 
it. (He wants to observe children too. 


before he 


or elementary school 


‘neage 
engages 


in practice teach- 


ing.) 


Fourth, the elementary education ma- 
jor wants to learn te use the books 
and materials of the specific grade or 
grades in which he has a major in- 
terest. While every student should be 
familiar the total music educa- 
tion program in the elementary school, 
those with special interests on specific 


with 
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grade levels should be allowed to em- 
phasize in their study the materials 
they will in teaching in those 
grades. One way this can be done is 
to have 


use 
each student purchase the 
basal music series book of the grade 
of his choice, and for us to organize 
the methods course around this idea, 
taking into consideration also that a 
student interested in teaching third 
grade should know well the music ma- 
terial in both the the 
fourth grades in the grade his 
students have come from, and in the 
grade into which his students will ad- 
vance. 


second and 


Fifth, the student wants to learn to 
use all the various teaching aids 

flannel boards, 
opaque projectors, radio, TV, and vari- 
ous simple musical instruments 


recordings. films, 
and 
to teach 
without them if they are not available. 


he also wants to know how 


Sixth, as in the basic musie courses, 
it is my opinion that the elementary 
education major wants the abondon- 
ment of the Latin syllable approach 
to music reading. 

A long-time trend in music educa- 
tion has pointed toward the eventual 
abandonment of the Latin syllables. 
Music educators today seem to agree 
that whatever “crutch” we may choose 
to use is all right; we music people 
have come that far in the dethrone- 
the syllables. But 
ever asked the elementary education 
major what he thinks about it? | have 

in every class | have taught both 
in the South and in the North and 
the answer to the question of whether 


ment of have we 


or not we shall use the syllables has 
been a definite “no” every time, These 
definite answers in the negative have 
come from campus classes, but they 
have been stated with increased vigor 
in extension classes. Any business con- 
cern would change its product in the 
face of such overwhelming resistance, 
and we college teachers are gradually 
changing. In the West we say 
with some pride that we seem to have 


can 


made the shift away from syllables 
with more ease than has been done 
of the United 


because we are less tradi- 


in any other section 
States 
tional, I suppose. Few of my students 
in Oregon have ever come in contact 


with them. All of 


however, intensely interested in the 


my students are, 


use of the so-called instrumental ap- 
proach to note reading, particularly 


with the use of the keyboard as ex- 
emplified by the song bells, xylophone, 
and piano. When ft was a boy in high 
school | was impressed by the fact 
that the chorus teacher was always 
trying to draft into her organizations 
players from the band and orchestra 

because they could read music — 
whereas the children this same chorus 
teacher had taught with a purely vocal 
approach and with extensive syllable 
drill could not When I 


was an music consultant. 


read music. 
elementary 


| was impressed by the fact that when 


_ the children of that school system were 


relieved of any contact with syllables 


and were with 


hells, piano and recorder-type instru- 


put in contact song 
ments, their ability to understand no- 
tation, according to standardized tests, 
jumped an average of three grade 
levels within one school year, 

Today we have good quality metal 
xylophones available at a modest price. 
We have equipment and knowledge 
at hand which can eliminate the long- 
time burden of from 
the elementary school children and 
their teachers 


the do-re-mi’s 


the vast majority of 
never wanted them and 
have never accepted them, The ele- 
mentary 
want 


whom have 


education major does * not 
and it is up to 
college teachers to decide whether or 
not it is worthwhile to 


force an unwanted product upon un- 


them now 


continue to 


willing customers. 


Seventh, the elementary education 
major wants music series books of a 
type which has an index which aids 
in correlation and integration, which 
has teaching suggestions in the book 
itself rather than in a separate teach- 
ers manual, and which has many op- 
portunities for instrumental enrich- 
ment such as the chords for the auto- 


harp and piano, added parts for song 
bells and percussion instruments as 
well as violin and flute obbligatos in 
intermediate and upper 
grades, My students like the recent 
book, Music "Round the Clock, of 
which Mrs. Krone is a co-author, and 
they like it because it has the features 
| have just listed. They do not like 
wordy chapters in methods books and 
wordy 


songs for 


manuals 
regardless of how excellent those words 


sections teachers 


are, 


Finally, the elementary education ma- 
jor would like a course in music his- 
tory and styles, largely for his own 
cultural background. Again, if we 
listen to what the present and future 
classroom teachers want, we will pro- 
vide in the 
they now have 
dificult), or inelude 
some of this in the methods course by 


expanding the work in the listening 
area. 


such a course for them 


crowded schedule 


(which seems 
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“And I Need...” the exposer, so to speak. Here is a 

li teacher training faculty. 
(Continued from page \1) ask for the teacher AG tet 
Another part of musicianship is 


gonna love me no more, a girls’ quartet what we will call. for want of a better 


doing a highly inferior imitation of a 
blues trio, or a baritone singing 
Mammy in the style of Al Jolson have 
any place as representing the best mu- 
sical efforts of any school. If the mu- 


term, “interpretation,” that is proper 
tempo and dynamics, tone color, bal- 
ance, and nuances of various sorts. 
Here again is a quality which we find 
diffieult to teach. The music director 
must hear and feel what is most effec- 
tive and fitting almost instinctively. 


sic directors of these singers had pos- 
sessed that intangible thing called 


musicianship and taste such perform- Again, the hearing of a vast quantity 


of music performed artistically will give 
him a background of experience from 
Active Development which he can build. | 
These experiences might come in 
It seems to me that the best way to courses of (for want of a better word) 
develop musicianship is to expose in- appreciation and music history. The 
dividuals to much “good” music well development of musicianship in an in- 
performed, And yet this is not the dividual is a most difficult and in- 
whole solution. If it were, then the tangible thing and yet it is a basic 
most appreciative individuals of art necessity in the music teacher. If he 
would be the guards in art museums has no high degree of musicianship 
for they are surrounded with and ex- he certainly cannot develop this in 
posed daily to the highest expression others, 


ances would not have taken place at a 
music competition-festival, 


of art forms. Perhaps these guards Still another factor of musicianship 
are the most appreciative but I doubt is the ability to hear what one sees 
it. Passive exposure is not enough, and to see what one hears usually 


there must be a desire on the part of described in college catalogs as ear- 
the exposee and help on the part of training and sight-singing. The instru- 
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mental director or the choral director 
should be able to look at a score and 
know how the music sounds. Converse- 
ly he should listen to his group and 
know whether what he hears is what 
is on the printed page. 


This should be closely tied with 
harmony, form and analysis, instru- 
mentation, and the like. Too often these 
courses are taught and learned as pure- 
ly mechanical and intellectual manipu- 
lation of written work. The student 
can write exercises or analyze works 
according to rules he has learned but 
actually he may have little idea of 
how his writing sounds. 

So much for very brief comments 
on musicianship. The whole problem 
is such a broad one that we can touch 
only a few of the many aspects of it. 


Provide the Tools 


Another one of the basic tasks of 
the teacher education program is to 
provide the embryo teacher with the 
tools of his trade in the technics or 
physical skills of performance. 


Consider first the skills and knowl- 
edge needed by the music teacher in 
the schools. | would be afraid to single 
out any one element as most impor- 
tant but certainly among the basic 
ones are facility at and knowledge of 
the piano keyboard. Whether the teach- 
er is a band director, a choral director 
or an elementary vocal teacher, some 
skill and ability to play simple ac- 
companiments and to harmonize melo- 
dies at the keyboard are indispensable. 
Courses aimed at giving students this 
technic are vital. 


Of course it goes without saying 
that the instrumental director needs 
to know how to play various instru- 
ments and the vocal teacher how to 
sing. It is not outside the realm of 
possibility to suggest, also, that the 
instrumental director should be able 
to sing a little and the choral director 
should have some understanding of 
instruments. 


Still another area of skill is that of 
conducting. The student can read 
countless books on conducting but the 
way to learn conducting is to conduct 
and to conduct a live group. Just as a 
swimmer can practice motions in air, 
so can the conductor practice before a 
mirror; but both individuals will prob- 
ably “sink” when they are thrown 
respectively into the water or before 
a performing group. 
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The problem of a laboratory chorus 
or band may be a difficult one, but it 
is one which must be faced. Using 
college students does not wholly meet 
the problem. When the new teacher 
stands before a high school group he 
faces a different set of attitudes, skills, 
and abilities. This is a problem which 
each teacher-training institution must 
solve. 


There is one problem which seems 
to give the first year teacher more 
difficulty than any other. I say 
this because of countless letters re- 
ceived from teachers who are in the 
field for the first time. And they all 
say in essence the same thing. “I have 
a chorus with thirty sopranos, ten 
altos. two tenors, and five basses. 
What shall | have them sing?” (Per- 
haps some of you are thinking “Where 
did those tenors come from?”) Or 
“| have to prepare a girls’ trio, a boys’ 
quartet and two vocal soloists for a 
district meet. What music shall | use?” 


The acquainting of students with 
materials is a vital necessity. Just how 
to make the student realize this is 
difficult. Let me give a personal il- 
lustration. Our music staff teaches a 
course in which we attempt to cover 
high school materials. | teach the vocal 
part. Last year we went through a 
quantity of vocal music: SATB, SAB, 
TTBB, SSA, and vocal solos for all 
voices. The class sang through this 
material, took down in their note books 
the names of the compositions, com- 
posers, publishers, and their own com- 
ments. And yet five months later I 
had a letter from a member of the class 
asking “What shall I have my girls’ 
trio sing? What vocal solos shall | 
use?” Evidently she had lost her note 


book! 


Some of my comments have been 
made with the high school teacher in 
mind. The elementary vocal teacher 
of course needs the same musician- 
ship as any other music teacher. In 
the field of materials she’ needs to 
know the 
something about the best quality of 
phonograph records available. She 
needs to know the child voice, rhythmic 
materials, and so on. All music teach- 
ers need to know about the state film 
library and the music films available. 
Add to this a knowledge of child psy- 


chology 


various music series and 


as well as adult some- 
thing about discipline, organization, 
scheduling public ity, community re- 


lations the list is endless. 


The music teacher has a hard life 
in many ways. His work is never done, 
with after school rehearsals, planning, 
and concerts. But he has one big ad- 
vantage. His work is before the public 
as no other department's activities are 
with the exception of athletics. You 
can present a mediocre program (al- 
though | hope you won't) and little 
Johnny’s mother will think you are 
the greatest teacher in the world. You 
can teach mathematics for forty years 
and few will say “you are a_ fine 
teacher”. But present an operetta or a 
band or a choral program and the 
parents of the participants will think 
you are Mr. Toseanini himself — and 

you may agree, 


YOU ARE INVITED 

Regular readers contribute the 
articles and pictures you see 
in EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE, We will enjoy 
hearing from you, and the con- 
tact may prove advantageous. 
Just address the Managing Edi- 


tor. 


Celesta & Celestette Keyboard Instrs. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


PRODUCTION 
of 


MALLET PLAYED 
INSTRUMENTS 


Vibraphones — Chimes 
Marimbes — Orch. Bells 
Xylophones — Accessories 
Glockenspiels & Bell Lyra 

Alse 


G. C. JENKINS CO. 


Decatur, Ilinels 


American Holiday Overture 

Romantic Tone Poem 

Overture and Allegro from 
la Sultane 


4. Parade) 


3. Fossils) 
Concert Square Danco 
Just d ille 
*17th Century French Composer 


1716 Sansom Street 


Recent and Now Important Band Works — 


Lucien Cailliet 5.00 8.00 
Lucien Cailliet 4.00 6.50 8-C 


Couperin-Milhaud-Walker 5.00 8.00 C 
Excerpts from Carnival of the Animals, 1st Suite: 

(1. Introduction & Royal March of the Lions, 

2. Tortoises, 3. Personages with Long Ears, 
Saint-Saens-Cray 8.00 11.00 &-C 
Excerpts from Carnival of the Animals, 2nd Suite: 

(1. Elephants, 2. Hens and Roosters, 
Saint-Saens-Cray 8.00 10.50 &8-C 
Harold G. Davidson 3.50 5.50 C-D 
*Lalande-Beeler 5.00 8.00 c 


Full Symph. 
Band Band 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Portable Stages. 


size group. . .any stage. . 


and other features. 


12 Wenger Bidg. 


Write for FREE catalog, layout and low prices. 
WENGER Music Co. 


@ Set up 


ly 


peedi 
@ Take down 

Instantly 
@ Store 

Compactiy 
Bend, Orchestra, Chorus, of Combination Risers — 
‘Wenger makes risers for any 
or rehearsal room. New 
All Bolted Construction, Shaper cut (rounded) edges, 
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uss Wenger RISERS 


Folds down smaller 
than any ether 
riser 


Stores 


Compactly 


Easy - to - Set-up, 

easy te move and store. 
Exclusive W er ‘down- 
the-middie'’ old cuts 
storage space in half. Band, Orchestra or 
Seated Chorus Riser 
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Eprror’s Nore: Since the number of octavo publications has reached 


such large proportions it has become necessary to devise some means 


of presenting information i 


i less space. With this in mind, we have 


listed all octavo received up to the review deadline and have classified 


the material as shown below. 


SECULAR 


5.A.B. 
(Accompanied ) 
SUMMER EVENING-—Arr, Davis. (H. W. Gray, 
670, .16) Finnish folk song 
$.A.7.8. 
(Accompanied) 
AMERICAN LEGION MARCH, THE (For God 
and Country)--Loboda. Fischer, (CM 6861, 


20) 

FROM THE BAYOU COUNTRY—Miller. (Elkan 
Vogel, 1104, 15) If desired, this song can be 
ee a capella, In that case the piano part is 


on > be used for rehearsal purposes 

LOU ISIANA MY HOME SWEET ara 
ro-Edwards, (Mills Music 402 20) 

MY SOUL IS A WITNESS—Arr. H. R. Wilson 
(Mills Music, 299, .25) Spiritual 

PROMISED LAND, THE—Arr. McKay. (C. ¢ 
Birchard, 1641 0) Amercan folk hymna 


ROAD SIGNS—Myers. (C. Fischer, CM 6850, .25) 

SOON | WILL BE DONE—Arr. Ehret. (Blkan 
Vogel, 1100 25) Spiritual 

TIM Kozinski, (Elkan-Vogel, 1088 22) 

WAYFARING STRANGER--Arr. McKay. (C. € 
Birchard. 1642 12) American folk hymn 

WONDROUS LOVE Ar McKay (€ ( 
Birchard, 1644 12) American folk hymna 


5.A.T.8. 
(Unaccompanied ) 

BY 'N’ BY-—Arcr. Stanton. (J. Fischer. 9925 0) 
uritual with solo for soprano or tenor 

oak DEATH BE SLEEP? Peterson, (Boosey & 
Hawkes, %049 16) Poem by John Keats 

DE LAS MONTANAS BAIA LA NIEVE (FROM 
THE MOUNTAINS COMES THE SNOW) 
Santa Cruz. (Peer International 18) English 
translation by Hugh Ross 

GO, LOVELY ROSE! Balbo. (Omega, .20) 

GOLD AND BLUE rH Ed. Seay, (Boosey & 
Hawkes 9060 1m) 

CRIEP DOUBLE GRIEF Hesdin- Seay ( Boosey 
& Hawkes, 1061 18) 

HAS HE LEFT Mi Ed Seay (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 5064 0) 

HURT | HAVE THE--Ed, Seay (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 9063, .16) 

NOW AGAIN~<onsilium- Seay (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 9062, .18) 

JOYS OF MARY Arr (Elkan 
Vogel 1104 30), Negro spiritu 

LET US CHEER THE WEARY TRAVELLER 
Art (Boosey & Hawkes, 5068 0) Folk 
spiritu 

ul JACK HORNER and THE RAIN—Ars 
Sheppard, D. Row, 741 0) 

PROVERB. -Persichetti. (Elkan. Vogel 1102 >) 
American tolklore 

SIT DOWN, SERVANT, SIT DOWN--Arr, Clark 
bee ae & Hawkes, 5067, .16) Traditional folk 
spiritu 

SK TOM Lot Arr. Bryan. (J), Fischer, 8949 
.25) American tolk song 


OCTAVO 


S.A. 
(Accompanied ) 
ERIE CANAL, THE—Arr. Pletman. (Boston Music, 
2939, .20) American folk song 
GOLDEN SLUMBERS—Arr Gordon (Elkan- 
/oget 20) 17th century air 
PAPLR OF "PINS—Arr, Imig and Simon, (C. 
Fischer, CM 6855, .20) 


$.5.A. 
(Accompanied) 
AS DEW IN APRIL—Manton, (Composers Press, 
20) Christmas carol 
BIRDS ‘4 PASSAGE-—Matthews, (H. W. Gray, 
668 
SONG Scarmolin, (Elkan-Vogel, 3049, 


MOTHER OF EXILES (The Inscription on the 
Statue of Liberty)——Mueller. (€ Fischer, CM 


6868, 20) 

ILD IRISH ROSE—Olcott-Stickles, (Boston 

2925 6) 

NIC H T ING ALE, THE—Weelkes-Leslie, (H. W, 
Gray, 671, .15) Madrigal 

PAPER OF PINS—Arr. Imig and Simon, (C. 
Fischer, CM 6854, .20) Polk song 

SALUTATION TO THE DAWN—Mueller, (C. 
Fischer, CM 6808, .20) 

SLEEPY HEAD~~MacBride. (C. Fischer, CM 6807, 


0) 
SPRING COMES AGAIN--Vulpius-Whitford. (J. 
Fischer, 8928, .20) Organ accompaniment 


TO THINK—-Souers. (J, Fischer, 8948) 20) 
WE ARE THE MUSIC MAKERS—Mueller. (( 
Fischer, CM 6869, .20) 
(Unaccompanied ) 
GOOD MORROW, FAIR LADIES—Morley. (H 
Gray, 673, .19) 
now MERRILY WE LIVE-—Este. (H. W. Gray, 
15) 
HOW SWEET ROS§M'D—Thomas, (H. W. 
Gray, 667 18) 
IN A COTTAGE BY THE GREEN—Purcell- 
Moffat. (Mills Music, 640, .20) 


$.5.A.A. 


(Accompanied) 
OVERHEARD ON A SALT MARSH—Cooper, (C. 
Pischer, CM 6770, .30) 


S.S.A.A. 
(Unaccompanied ) 

‘ RUSSIAN PEASAN SONGS— Stravinsky. 
(Omega, .25) English, French, Russian texts. 
$.5.C.B. 

(Accompanied) 

ARROW AND THE SONG, THE—Cooper. (C. 

Fischer, CM 6816, .20) 


7.7.8.8. 
(Accompanied ) 

AMERICAN LEGION MARCH, THE-—Loboda. 
(C, Fischer, CM 6862, .20), Also published for 
band, Q 2372; Voice and piano, 'V 2264 

RUSSIAN PEASANT SONGS— Stravinsky. 
(Omega, .25) English, French, Russian texts. 

MEN OF VICTORY—McElduff and Schoenfeld. 
(Omega, .15) Air force song. Also published for 
full band, $1.25. Voice and piano (medium), 


45 

MY GLORY—Touchette. (C. Fischer, CM 6849. 
30) Also published for: medium voice and 
piano, V 2256, .60 

PROPHECY (1792)—-Howe. (H. W. Gray, .75) 
From “A Song of Liberty 

7.7.8.8. 
(Unaccompanied ) 

GREAT GETTIN’-UP MORNIN'’—Arr. Stanton 

(J. Fischer, 8941, .20) Spiritual 


SACRED OCTAVO 
$.A.B. 


(Accompanied ) 
STRIFE IS O'ER, THE—Candlyn, (J. Fischer, 


8864, .25) Easter carol. Organ accompaniment 
THIS JOYFUL EASTERTIDE—Candlyn 
Fischer, 8865, .25) Dutch carol. Organ ac- 


companiment 


5.A.T.B. 
(Accompanied ) 

ALL GLORY, LAUD AND HONOR--Teschner- 
Runkel]. (H. W. Gray, 2412, .22) Palm Sunday 
anthem 

ALL PRAISE TO THEE—Darst. (C. C. Birchard, 
2109 20) Piano or organ accompaniment 

AN ANGEL STOOD BY THE ALTAR OF THE 
TEMPLE—Sowerby. (H. W. Gray, 2403, .25) 
Anthem, Organ accompaniment 

ON A ROCK—Lapo. (R. D. Row, 474, 

Irgan accompaniment 

COMMU NION SERVICE—Warner. (H. W. Gray, 
2375, .2%) Set to music in the key of D,. Organ 
accompaniment 

COMMUNION SERVICE—Sowerby. (H. W. Gray, 
2389, .24) Set to music in the key of F. Organ 
accompaniment 

COULD YE NOT WATCH?-——Stainer. (H. W. 
Gray, 2409, .16) Lenten anthem. Bass sulo and 
organ accompaniment 

DRAW NIGH TO JERUSALEM—Williams. (H. 

/, Gray, 2410 20) Organ accompaniment. 
Palm Sunday anthem 

GIRD ON THY SWORD, O MAN—Darst. (H. 

WwW 2376 20) Anthem, Organ accom- 


GLORIOU 'S DAY IS HERE. THE—Effinger. (H. 
W. Gray, 2406, .25) Easter anthem. Organ 


accompaniment 

GOD IS OUR VERY HOPE AND STRENGTH— 
Schreiber, (H. W. Gray, 2391, .22) Anthem 
with organ accompaniment 

GOD OF GODS, LORD OF LORDS—Wells. 
(Scholin Choral Publications, 1325, .20) Anthem 
for junior and senior choirs 

HE LEADETH ME—Arr. McCall. (R. TD. Row, 
581 22) With optional junior choir or solo 


vone 
HOME— Marth (Scholin Choral Publications, 
1070, .20) Anthem for Mother's Day or general 


use 

HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID—Latham. 
(R. D. Row, 453, .26) An anthem for Palm 
Sunday with low solo voice 

HOW EXCELLENT THY NAME—Hanson. (C. 
Fischer, CM 6806, .25) With organ, Text from 
Psalms: VIII, 1, 3-6 

HYMN OF OUR LAND, A—Williams, (C. C. 
Birchard, 5065 18) For patriotic, Thanksgiv- 
ing and general use 

HYMN oO THE EARTH. Sibelius-Sjoblom. 
(Southern Music. MI 49, .35) Orchestra ma- 
terial on rental 

1 AM NOT WORTHY, HOLY LORD—Neidlinger. 
(H, W. Gtay, 2392 16) Anthem suitable for 
Communion or ge eneral use 

* ME ABIDE—Puckett. (Scholin Choral Pub- 
lications, 1069, .20) Anthem 

JUST SHALL LIVE BY FAITH, THE—Marriott. 
R. D. Row, 471, .22) 
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\ 


OF BEING-——Malin 


ace 
NUNC 
4 20) 


MAG NiFiC AT "END 


irchard, 12 


me 


MISSA 


BREVIS 
60) Organ 

MY ROCK 
Pi 


Hannahs 
accompaniment 
MY FORTRESS 
2107, .16) A hymn 
accompaniment 
“SONG Is LOVE 
Malin. (C. € Bir 
companiment. 
O GOD, THOU ART 
Gray 
with soprano 
PROMISE OF 
(Boston Music 
accompaniment 
ROSARY THE 
312-40280 20) 
STILL, STILL WITH THEE 
Gray 2377 20) Anthem 
Organ accompaniment 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS 
2387 25) Organ 
THAT 


hard, 2111 
hymn 
MY 
Anthem 
gan 


solo 


2938, .20) 


Nevin-Ri 


W. Gray, 
THIS DAY 
Birchard 
TO THE 


2405 
DO 
5064 
NAME THAT 
(H Gray, 
gan accompaniment 
UNTO THEE O LORD 
CM 6824, .20) Piano or 
YE WATCHERS AND YE HOLY 
buch. (H. W. Gray, 2407, 
descant by Alan Walker 


16) 
WE 
5) 


Easter 
HONOR 


S.A.T.B. 
(Unaccompanied) 
(Prelude and Fugue) 
For S.S.A.A 


AMEN 


son. (Mills, 300 
HAIL THE DAY 

mundson, (H. W 
INTO THE WOODS 


25) 
THAT SEES 
Gray, 

MY 


and Hawkes, 
O GOD OF 

2108, 16) 
WORD OF THIS 

Fischer, CM 6840 


5066 


PEACE 


18) 


20) 


S.A. 
(Accompanied ) 
EASTER CAROL—Arr. Garden 
2364 20) For Youth Choir, § 
O LOKU MOST HOLY—Franck. 
$035, .18) 


$.S.A. 
(Accom panied ) 


PEAC THE 


20) 


MARCHES OF 
Fischer, CM 6828 


7.7.8.8. 
Jnaccomip at ied) 
MY SOUL IS A WitNEGs Arr 
(Mills Music, 112¢ 25) 
companiment 
SANTA TERESA’'S BOOKMARK 
C. Birchard, 5063, .16) 
THIS JOYFUL EASTERTIDE 
W. Gray, 2369, .20) Easter 
carol) 


Unison 
(Unaccompanied ) 
UPWARD ROAD, THE-—-Black 
Publications 2011 18) 
for youth choirs 


Books 


TO THE OPERA 
Library, $2.75) This 
to a better understanding ol Opeta 
planning, composing, and 
and presents a short but 
Light opera radio, and 
cussed but pertain 

tices 
any secondary teacher or student 


NATURAL SINGING AND 
CONDUCTING Paul 
Blair, $3.50) In the preface Mr 
“It has always been my ambition 
book that emphasized the same 
for the solowt and the choi 
teacher and the choir director 
might have ended at the word 
is medication that the author 
with a summary f his not 


GOING 


osophical 


rather 


too 


(Elkan-Voegel, 


Gordon 
for any 


UNKNOWN 


hardson. 


Matthews 
with 


Scherer 
accompaniment 
BLESSED EASTER MORN 
carol 


Aulbach. (€ 
organ 


16) 


Balbo 
4 

IN ME A CLEAN HEART 

HIM RISE 


2401, 
MASTER WENT— 


Walter. (C, 


SALVATION~—-Pitch. 


Optional 


Arr 


carol, 


(Scholin 
Unison 


Lionel 


book 


production of a 
thorough 
television 

most! current 
On the whole the book would be of 


W. Peterson 


to 
vocal 
singer 


texth« 
has hurried 


(C. C. Birchard, 


mmpaniment 
DIMITTIS 
Organ 


Weod. 


accompani 
1101, 


occasion 


Edwards 
22) Organ ac- 


tune 
GOD 


(H 
Psalms 


Williams 
trom the 


ace omp animent 
RE DE MPTIC IN 
With 


THE 
organ 


Percy 


or piano 


(T 


Presser, 


(H 


soprano 


(H 


w 
solo 
Gray, 
Caldwell. 
anthem 
Mozart, (C. 


(H. 


BRINGS SALVATION 
2408, 


.20) Anthem. 


Fischer, 
accompaniment. 


ONES——-Gesang 
With optional 


(Omega, 
H. R. Wil 
Ed 


20) 


Lutkin-Lynn. (T. Presser, 312-40279, .20) 

IT IS MEET TO BLESS THEE .y Eheet. 
(Schotin Choral Publications, 1068, .2¢ 

LORD, MAKE ME AN INSTRUMENT OF THY 
PEACE—Dilsner (J. Fischer, 8942, .20) 

MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND—Roff. (Boosey 


C. Birchard, 


ic 


(H, W 


(ray, 


Birchard, 


Mueller. (C. 


H. R. Wilson 
piano ac 
Sheppard. (€ 
Candlyn. (H 
(Old Dutch 


Choral 
prayer-anthem 


Salter (Phil 
should lead 
It explains the 
work ; 
history 
are also dis 
English prac 
value to 


EXPRESSIVE 
(John F 
Peterson says, 
write a text 
techniques 
the voice 
statement 
for there 
into print 
original studio 


The 


methods and assertions regarding the art of singing 


best described as platitudinous and obvious, The 
author's observations have been presented many 
times before in varicus forms which suggests that 
effort and good intentions do not necessarily beget 
orginal thought 

True, the novice teacher will do no harm by 
following Mer Petrson's suggestions and the 


slightly experienced teacher may gain confidence by 
reading his text, but for the experienced teacher 
there is little of value 

Nor do 
book 
songs 


of the 
known 
dozen 

belie 


conclusion 
the well 
are a dime a 
would seem to 
“Secular music 
the selection of 


lists at the 
ttles. Rather, 


the song 
provide new 
are relisted (song lists 
these days), and some titles 
Mr. Peterson's contention that 
demands high standards in 
terials 


ma 


PRIVATE LIVES OF THE GREAT 
POSERS—Bernard Grum (Library Publishers, 3.95) 
As the title suggests, this is a rather gossipy col- 
lection of anecdotes. Most are amusing, occasion 
ally revealing. At times one questions the re- 
liability of some of the material. As an instance, 
the author submits as fact the generally presumed 
myth associated with Henry Purcell's death. One 
could wish for a more useful organization of the 
material. 


COM- 


TALKS WITH GREAT COMPOSERS—Arthur 
M. Abell (Philosophical Library, 2.75) Six com 
posers (Brahms, Richard Strauss, Puccini, Ham 
perdinck, Bruch, Grieg) discuss with the author 
the sources of their inspiration, Each composer 
describes his reliance in some degree on contact 
with a Higher Power. A reiterated theme in the 
book: a composer, with his technical equipment 
behind him, seeks his inspiration beyond himself; 


for most; absolute solitude is required. In partic- 
ular, the conversation with Brahms in company 
with Joachim, the violinist, reveals the great 
spiritual depth of the composer as well as his 
knowledee of scripture and his’ own thoughtful 
interpretation of the significance of Jesus. A 
stenographer recorded the extensive Brahms con 


versation and it was Brahms who requested that 
publication be delayed until 50 years after his 
death. A valuable and thought-provoking book 


ON TEACHING THE PIANO—Hetty Bolton 


(Novello, English price given as 7s. 6d.) Plati 
tudes? That was the impression given by the first 
few pages of this book but that impression did 
not last long. As the author ole the piano 
teacher (p. 20), we all need to see if our ideals 
“have slipped back."’ And they probably have. 
And we undoubtedly need to be reminded, There 
are dangers in the art of teaching—including the 
teaching of too much detail. The reviewer cannot 
resist re-quoting part of a rhyme by Mrs. Craster 
which appears (p. 41) concerning the centipede 
who was asked how her legs worked: ‘‘That 
worked her mind to such a pitch/She lay dis- 
tracted in a ditch/Considering how to run.’ There 


are other tantalizing thoughts in this book also, 
including the reference to sightreading as much as 


ten measures ahead (p. 51); the reminder that 
many young teachers intend to be open to new 
ideas but (p. 82) and the suggestion (p, 87.) 
that you occastonally ask one of your fellow 


teachers to listen to you as you give a lesson and 
offer comment, Whatever 7 shillings, sixpence may 
turn’ out to be in our market-—it looks like a 
good imvestment. 


WHAT HAPPENS IN SINGING short 
manual of Vocal Mechanics and techniques) - 
Gerard Mackworth-Young (Pitman Publishing Cor 
poration, $3.75) The author must be congratulated 
for clinging tenaciously to his topic. By so doing 
he has avoided disputatious theories of voice 
production, and has provided the reader with well 
authenticated information regarding the workings 
of the vocal imstrument 

A chapter on registers, at 
which the author states 
to be confused with qualities of tone nor with 
resonatory effects aflords interesting information 
Three chapters that concern themselves with reson 


the beginning of 


fegisters are not 


ance discuss the phenomenon with careful regard 
for the acoustical factors involved 

In general the vocabulary is non-technical there 
by making the volume of worth to the neophyte 
as well as the skilled singer and teacher. Well 
spaced marginal illustrations help the reader under 
stand the author's comments on vocal physiology 

YEHU HIN—Robt. Magidoff (Dou 
bleday, 4.5 This is a powerful presentation 
The Lienuhine as a tamily, the characters of the 
individuals within that family—all are portrayed 
with intensity. clarity dignity and an ever present 
but not unduly gilded sympathy. The presentation 
is somewhat rapturous but so are the facts. It's 
hard to put this book down. Try it for yoursell 
and tor your students, Try it for those of your 
friends who are interested in integrity wrestling 
with fact and reputation, of man trying to burst 
through the training allotted a boy artist. This 
could be a novel but its documentation is avarl 
able to all 
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Piano Books 


ALBUM OF PIANO SOLOS—Goodrich (C, F. 


Summy, 1.25.) Attractive pieces offering variety 
of basic pianistic problems. Mod. easy 

A TO G, A VERY FIRST MUSICAL ALPHA 2 
BET BOOK—Hoflstad (Boston, .40) Notewriting 
book with emphasis on note letter names, Letters 


arranged to spell short words 


ALL ABOUT MUSIC!—Sheldon (Boston, 1.50) 
Book of music theory for beginners presented 
in entertaining manner, Each chapter bas work +a 
sheet-games with answers in tront of book, Ex 
cellent for beginners. 
FOLK-WAYS U.S.A., Bk. 2-—Sieameister (Pres 
ser, 1.25) Second of series of five progressive 
books. Collection of American folk songs, themes, $ 
and sketches, with words, Source notations are 
added 
HIGHLIGHTS OF FAMILIAR MUSIC, Vol i bs 
2—arr. Denes Agay (Presser, 1.25) Easy arr. of ' 
folk tunes, patriotic and sacred songs, themes 
from classics. Designed for young pianists or 4 
amateur 
MUSIC YOU LIKE BEST, Album 1-—-arr., 
edit., composed by Kenneth Kimes (Melod 
Music, 1.25) Coll. of favorites from classics, fol 
tunes, and standard teaching pieces. Mod, easy 
arrangements 
RECREATIONS—Tansman (Summy, 1.25) Six 
characteristic pieces in modern idiom, Moderately 


difficult 


ROBERT PACE PIANO SERIES-—Melody work 


book (Presser, 1.00) Supplement to Bk. 1 of 3 
Piano Series. Additional pieces to play, creative 
work, transposition, and notation, For young 
beginner 
SECOND ALBUM OF PIANO SOLOS f 
Bentley (Summy, 1.25) Interesting selection of ey 
Bentley solos of descriptive nature, Medium 
difficulty 
SHORT AND SWEET (Melody Music Co., F 
each folio .90) Folio One: five solos by Brodsky, 
Folio Two: five solos by Garth, Brodsky, Scher, 
Sharp, and Bart. Bach solo is. separate in folio. 
Grades 2 and 3 
SPORTS IN MUSIC-—-Gabriel (Boston, .75) 
Easy piano arrangements of famous songs and 
pieces inspired by sports, Grade 1%4-2, Would 
appeal to boys 
STUDIES ON FAMOUS TUNES-—King (Pres 
ser, 1.00) Unusual arrangements of familiar tunes ; 
as piano studies. Covers fundamental technical i 
problems. 


TECHNIC TIME, Part A-—Goss and McArtor: 
from the Frances Clark Library for Piano Students 
(Summy, 1.25) Studies for young beginners in 
the five-finger position. Utilizes white keys and 
combinations of white and black keys. Imagina- 
tive titles and :llustrations 


Reviewed by Frances Hiatt Larimer 


Recordings 


An interesting venture in recording is the bi- 
lingual pressing released by Epix ecord Co 
which supplies French text on one side, English 
on the other. Would be interesting for stud 
purposes. The artist is Lydia Cortese (Epic 101 
and the songs are “‘Les filles de Cadiz,” ‘Belle 
Nuit,”’ and “Maman, dites-moi. 


Orchestra 


EVENSONG 
Orch., A 4.00 

75, pts, .30 each) 
“dinner musi’ 


AUTUMN 
(Mills, Sym 
Piano-cond 
somewhat 
difficult 


Rimmer-Griffiths 
B 4.06, C 4.00, 
Pleasant music, 


of category. Not very 


THE BULLFIGHTER—Phil Green-Rickey (Rob 
bins Music Corp,, Pull, 5.00, Symph 7.50.) 
A descriptive lively number of moderate diffic ulty, 
about four minutes long. Violins not above 3rd 
position 


GREEK 


FRESCO—Paul Durand (Mills, Sym 
Orch,., A 3.00, B 4.00, C 4,00, Piano-cond .75 
pts 40 each) Difficult for school use becajs- 
of unusual scales calling for expert use of seri 
dentals 


LEAVES FROM THE TALE OF PINNOCHIO 
Bernard Rogers (Southern Music Score, 4.00; 
arts on rental) For 1111-111, timpani, percussion, 
14fp, piano, strings, narrator optional. Highly 
colored swriting requirityg considerable finesse to 
bring off successfully, For professionals or the better 
college orchestras only 


MEDITERRANEAN 
(Mills Music, Piano-cond 
istic music of the salon-dinner variety. Por school 
use, it would fall into a moderately difficult cate 
gory because of intonation problems 


POLKA DOT POLKA~-Rosemary 
(Mills Music. Score, 1.75) An easy, 
of the Leroy Anderson type, 
tions around a short 
strings only 


PRESIO—-Paul 


Durand, 
score, .75) Impression 


Malocsay 
pleasant polka 
featuring pizzicato sec 
comtrasting aria section, Por 
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SANDPAPER BALLET—Leroy Anderson. (Mills 
Music, Inc., Set A, 43.50; Set B, 5.00; Set C, 
6.90) 

SINFONIETTA NO. 1--Rudolf Maros. (Southern 
Music. Score, 1.69; parts 40; extra parts 55) 
For two flutes or recorders, two trumpets, timpani 
and strings. Should be useful for groups seeking 
material of modest requirements. Has harmonic and 
rhythmic variety without exceeding the third posi 
tion m violins 

SINFONIETTA NO i-Heitor Villa-Lobos 
(Southern Music. Score, 4.00; parts on rental) Por 
222 22 tumpan: strings Typical Villa 
Lobos rhythmic interest. Difficult but well within 
range ot college orchestras and larger high school 
groups 

STREP SCENE Newman-Rickey (Robb: 
Music Cory Set A, 5.00; Set B, 6.50; Set 
#.00). A moderately difficult arrangement of a 
favorite mumber. Strings do not go above third 
position 


SUMMER EVENING —Delius-Beecham. (Mills 


ns 


- Musu Inc.; Set A, 6.00; Set B, 8.00; Set € 


10.00, Pull score incl. in each set) Atmospheric 
o min 

SYMPHONY NO. 160 IN D MAJOR-—Joseph 
Haydn, (Southern Music. Score no price given) 
Another in the admirable Cranz list. Clearly printed 
with a useful piano reduction at the bottom of 
each page by Anis Puleihan 

THREE ORCHESTRAL PIECES—Ethel Glen 
Hier (Composers Press, Inc Full score 4,00) 
Poreboding (4 min.), Asolo Bells (7 min.) Badin 
age (2 min.) Winner of the 1953 Symphonix 
Award sponsored by the Composers Press 

VEST! LA GIUBBA-—Ruggerio Leoncavailo 
(Mills Music Score, 2.00) For strings, harp and 
piano, Artanged by Alfredo Antonini. The familiar 
aria from Pagliacci is given a rather lush but 
skillful treatment Not easy 

WE THE PROPLE--Bradicy-Lang. (fdwin H 
Monwn & Co 5.50, mel Pull Score) Concert 
March for processionals or grand marches 


Chamber Music 


TRIO POR VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO 
Charles Ives. (Peer International. Score and parts, 
2.75) Like most of the music of Ives, very difficult 
A notable addition to the published lists of early 
American music and one more example of the 
amazing experumental nature of ives during a 
predommantly Romantic age 


String Orchestra 


CONCERTINO FOR PIANO AND STRINGS 
Philip Cannon (Novello—-no price given) Stu 
dent pianists generally play more than string 
players so that the solo part would be possible 
in a good and mivanced school music department 
String parts are of moderate to difficult range 
CONCBRTO GROSSO for String Orchestra with 
piano obligato——Ernest Bloch (Birchard, miniature 
score, no price given) One of the classics of the 
20th century and dehnitely not for average high 
school use. Good college players could do it 
without too much trouble 

COUNTRY DANCE (Cowen) GRACEPFUI 
DANCE (Cowen), LA BOUREE DE VINCENT 
(Rameaw)-— Novello Respectively these are 
marked as Advanced Grades, No. 9, 10, and I! 
The first two items are not particularly startling 
in style. Some chromatic ist violin passages will 
give trouble The Bouree is good material for 
very advanced string players. Aside from num 
erows technical difficulties, there are many musical 
problems to solve 

MUSIC POR STRING PLAYBRS (in schools 
youth clubs, adult music making centers)—Noel 
Hale, General Editor (Novello & Co Scores 
40 & OO Piano pt. 10 & .60 String pts. .20 & 
40) A fine series. including music of all types 
well-arcranged im three grades of difficulty. Here 
is music Which will interest every director who 
uses small ensembles to develop his orchestra! 
players, of any adult amateur group. There are 
studies in phrasing, expression, and rhythm, each 
number having suggestions for best performance 
Second violin, viola, and cello parts are interest 
ing. Piano is optional. Only a few examples are 
mentioned 


Band Book 


LIBERTY MARCH POLIO King. (Barnhouse 
Parts, cach .40; Piano-Cond 1.50) A splendid 
folio of new easy-to-medium grade marches by 
K. L. King. Fine for parade or concert use 


Instrumental Ensembles 


CARMELA (Barnhouse. 1.00) 
Published for 3 trumpets or 5 alto saxophones 
(im separate sets) 


GRAND QUARTETTE, Op. 92—Kohler. (Cun 
dy-Bettoney. 5.00) 4 flutes with score, Medium to 
difficult in grade 

PETITE SUITE—Erickson (Cundy-Bettoney. 

50) 4 Bb clarinets with score. An interesting 
suite in 3 parts, Whimsy, “Lament and 

Chit-Chat 

THREE CADETS—McKay. (Barnhouse. 1.00) 
Published for 3 trumpets or 3 alto saxophones (in 
separate sets). Easy grade 

WORKS BY A D and 6G CABRIELI. 
(Southern Music Co., New York) 6 diverse selec 
tions by the Gabrieli's. The works are as fol 
lows: RICERCARE (Trombone or Cello alone) 
60; RICERCARE DEL 12 TONO (Brass Sextet) 
1.00; CANZONI A 6 (Sextet for Bb clarinet and 
5 brass imstruments) 1.00; DE PROFUNDIS 
CLAMAVI (Solo trombone and 5 brass instru 
ments) 1.00; AGNUS DEI (Bb trumpet solo 
AGNUS DEI trumpet and trombone with 5 
brass instruments) 90; CANZON  SEPTIMI 
TONI, No. 1 (for 2 brass choirs) 1.50. Interest 
ing material, Easy to medium difficulty. 


Send Your New 
Address 


Postai rules make it essential 
that your address on our records 
he complete and correct. Readers 
are requested to report promptly 
change of address, giving old ad- 
dress as well as new, to EDUCA- 
TIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE, 30 
East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illi- 
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Instrumental Solos 


ARIA—Tenaglia and Allegro-—-Krieger. T. Pres 
ser. 1.00) 2 short numbers by 17th Century com 
posers arranged for cornet and piano, Easy to 
medium in grade 

ENGLISH SUITE—Trans, Fitzgerald. (T. Pres* 
ser 1.50) This suite consists of PRELUDE 


(Rule Britannia and ‘British Grenadiers’) 
ARIA (‘My Lovely Celia’') and PASTORAL 
(‘Greensleeves’) For trumpet (cornet) and 
piano 


PRINCESS OF PERSIA, 
munds. (Row. 1.50) For oboe and piano. Easy 
grade Maestoso number, in the middle range of 
the instrument 


Methods 


BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD 
Price. H. Morris, 5.00) A _ comprehensive 
and well illustrated method by Paul Price, As 
sistant Professor of Music at the University of 
Illinois The methods is designed to stimulate 
and maintain the student's interest. It includes 
all the necessary fundamentals of instruction, a 
description of snare drums and valuable infor 
mation regading their card, etc Besides a great 
variety a exercises this method has a section 
devoted to 12 “‘typical’’ marches and 8 ‘‘typical’ 
contest solos 

PLAYING THE RECORDER.—White and Berg 
man, (EB. B, Marks. 1.25) For alto recorder. An 
elementary method including many casy melodies 
and duets and also trios and quartets 


Collections 


MASTER PIECES POR ACCORDION--Arr 
Wolf. (Boston Music Co 80) For accordion 
band of solo. An attractive folio of music by 
Bach, Haydn, Schubert, Schumann and others 
Easy grade 


Violin 


ADAGIO (Novello) 
Originally written for violin with accompaniment 
of strings, 2 flutes, 2 horns, this transcription 
should be a welcome addition to recital violin 
repertoire. Lovely, but difficult 

CANTOS DEL PERU-—Andres Sas. (Southern 
Music. 1.25) Four attractive adaptations of Inca 
folk songs. For advanced players. Some very dilli 
cult double stop sections in the violin parts 

CRADLE SONG--Clarence White (Boston 
75) Tuneful piece in conventional idiom that 
would make useful violin teaching material 
Emphasizes legato and shifting 

DREAM, A--Severin F. Saphir (Composer's 
Press, .50) Early material that would be useful 
for developing the young violinist’s control of 
the first finger 


FUN FOR FIDDLERS—Irving Wadler and Eliza 
beth Webb. (Boston Music. .75) A set of quizzes 
on theory and violin technic for very young people 
Each page includes a short paragraph of informa 
tion pertaining to the violin. Attractively done 
and should prove useful 

THE LITTLE VIOLINIST—Gladys Gauvreau 
( Boston 1.00) Good standard beginning fare, 
nicely illustrated to appeal to young beginners 

MENUET POMPADOUR—Pau! Sladek (Com 
posers Press, .75) Should be useful in devel 
oping control of spiccato bowing. Section in 
harmonics, in tempo, is considerably more dif 
heult than rest of piece 

SONNET for violin or ‘cello and piano—-Julius 
Harrison (Boston, .75) Well written piece, use- 
ful for legato study in advanced grades 


Violin and Viola 


STRING COMPANIONS (Vols. I and II) 
Whistler and Hummel (Rubank each 1.00) 
String players like to get together for reading 
sessions and these volumes take care of the often 
forgotten viola player. Moderate difficulty 

CONCERT AND CONTEST COLLECTION 
FOR VIOLA—Whistler and Hummel (Rubank 
75.) Considerable varsety of material, with grade 
implied by the title 

FOLK SONG FANTASY—Presser. (Composers 
Press, Inc. No price given) For brass quintet of 
two trumpets, trombone, baritone and tuba. An 
interesting selection based on two English folk 
songs ‘Lord = Lovel and “Barbara Allen.’ 
Medium grade 


Instrumental Albums 


; ACCORDION COURSE FOR CHILDREN 
Holmes. (Boston Music. .80) very easy begin- 
ning method cleverly illustrated and using large 
notes 

EASY MAMBO FOR ACCORDION-—W hite- 
field-Singer. (Presser, 1.25) A book of 16 mambos, 
presented in progressive form. Good materia] tor 
strenthening the left hand and developing rhythm. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF FAMILIAR MUSIC—Arr. 
Candelori. (Presser, 1.50) Easy arrangements of 
a great variety of familiar songs and selections 

MUSIC EVERYWHERE-—Arr. Davis. (C. 
Birchard, .75) Autoharp accompaniments to songs 
from ““Music Everywhere.’ 

WALTZES AND POLKAS FOR ACCORDION 

Arr. Sobotka. (Presser, 1.50) 16 interesting and 
varied selections. Medium in grade 


Harp 


TRAIPSIN ‘THRU ARKANSAW~—Carlos Sal 
zedo. (Southern Music. Harp solo, .80) A novelty 
by one of the best known exponents of the harp 
which will no doubt find ready acceptance by his 
legion of admirers. Difficult. 


Clarinet and Piano 


THE PRINCESS OF PERSIA—Henry Purcell 
Aamunges by John Edmunds. (R. D. Row. 1.50) A 
compilation of seven extracts of incidental music 
for various plays, freely transcribed from string 
parts. Not difficult for the solo clarinet, slightly 
more so for the piano. One might question the 
choice of key for No. 7 


Methods 


PLAYING THE RECORDER-—White-Bergman 
(Marks. 1.25). An elementary method for soprano 
recorder including a large collection of easy 
pieces 

TUNE A DAY FOR MARIMBA, XYLO 
PHONE & BELLS, Book 1—Herfurth-Peterson 
(Boston Music Co. 1.00) 


Ensembles 


rRIO— Bush (Novello) For Oboe P.assoon 
and Piano. Difficult grade 

TRIO—Cole, (Novello). For Flute, Clirinet in 
A’’ and Piano. Medium difficult 


Band Selections 


BACH CHORALE PRELUDE-—Arr, Htatinagle 
(Gornston, Full Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 5.50) 
Good music for « band to piay. Fine training in 


intonation, expression and musicianshit If de 
sired, the 23rd Psalm may be read against this 
musical background. Moderately easy 


BILLBOARD MARCH —Klohr-Y oder (John 
Chorch. Full Band, 1.50) This mew Yoder ar 
rangement eliminates high notes in the clarinets 
and adds some counter melody with pleasing 
effects 
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BING, BANG, BONG!—Gillis. (Mills. Full 
Band, 9.00; Sym. Band, 11.50) A modern fantasy 
for band by Don Gillis. Unusual rhythms, tempo 
changes and instrumental effects call for pro- 
ficient playing. Like most of Gillis’ works, this 
number has spirit, zest and humor. Difficult 
grade 

CRAZY COMPOSER, THE—Gyldmark-Werle. 
(Mills. Full Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 6.00) The 
- and drive of the jazz era is depicted in 
this novelty number. Different sections have the 
opportunity of displaying their distinctive effects 
and suggestions in the score give the number 
visual as well as aural appeal 

GYPSY'S _FIRESIDE DREAMS, A-—Fultz 
(Mills. Full Band, 6.50; Sym. Band, 8.50) This 
tone picture of varying moods is a colorful con- 
cert number. Its changing forms and rhythms 
should make it an appealing program piece. 
Medium grade 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA-—Sousa-Herfurth. 
(John Church, Full Band, 1.50) A new and some- 
what easier arrangement of this favorite Sousa 
march 


HONOR MARCH—Nielsen-Edwards (Mills. 
Full Band, 1.50) A_ spirited alla breve march 
with nice counter melody passages. Moderately 
easy 


ISLANDS OF THE CORONADOS, Overture— 
Dalby. (« F. Summy. Full Band, 4.50; Sym. 
Band, 6.00) An easy Class C overture including 
some arpeggio work for clarinets, a nice solo pas- 
sage for cornet and interesting parts for all in- 
struments. 


MAGNOLIA, Overture—Olivadoti, (Mills. Full 
Band, 4.50; Sym. Band, 6.50) A new attractive 
Olivadoti overture interesting and easy to play. 


Fine for concert or contest, Easy Class C grade. 


MARCH OF MARTIANS—Soderstrom. (C. PF. 
Summy. Full Band, $5.50; Sym. Band, 8.00) The 
band director will find this concert march ‘‘differ- 
ent’’ from most others, Chromatic passages abound 
(some “‘three against four’) and woodwinds are 
kept quite bus Music which Martians as_ well 
as earth bound inhabitants should enjoy. Fairly 
difficult 


OUR GALLANT INFANTRY~—Edwards. (Barn 
house. Full Band, 1.50) A moderately difficult 
alla breve march by Austyn Edwards, A good solid 
march written in fine style 


WHIRLIGIG—Sear. (John Church. Full Band, 
5.00) This number dashes around in true whirligig 
style. Its abrupt changes in tonality and key are 
somewhat remindful of Shostakovich. An effec- 
tive musical firecracker to drop into your program, 
Medium grade. 


Then, just as the music was soaring 
in a crescendo, Mr. Heller rapped 
again. “Go back six measures from G! 
Horns, | want more crescendo. Try 
again-still more!” 

Once more the same music, once 
more a stop. This time Mr. Heller 
was turning to the violin section. He 
was resting his baton in the crook of 
his arm. 

“Watch carefully, strings. Follow 
my bowing and I'll show you what I 
want. Once more! Good! From the 
beginning, everybody!” 

There was no interruption this time. 
Apparently the maestro was satisfied 
with what he heard. The music flowed 
smoothly, and to the very end. 

“Time for one more number! Take 
the Nifty March!” He was rapping his 
baton again. “Memorize the first meas- 
ure, everybody! Now try to start to- 
gether! Lower your stand, Fred. I 
want you to see me.” 

“This is a swell piece,” the drummer 
told Walter. “I can go to town on this 
one.” 

Everybody was having a big time. 
But Walter remembered how long 
Bert had to practice every night on his 
clarinet. He knew it was hard work as 
well as fun to belong to an orchestra. 

The rehearsal was over. “Wait for 
me, Walt!” Bert called. “Help me put 
away this music.” 


Have Fun With Music 
(Continued from page 20) 


“O.K., but I don’t want to be late 
for class. Say! Look! Here are some 
copies in a different key.” 

“Sure! They're for the horns. They- 
‘re transposing instruments — like my 
clarinet.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When they play a note written on 
C, for instance, it sounds F. They’re 
F horns.” 

Walter still looked puzzied, 

“You'd better take orchestra and 
learn a few of these things,” Bert ad- 
vised. “Come over here and take a 
look at the conductor's score. See? 
You read across the page just once, 
All the parts are on each page.” 

“Gee—-! How can Mr. Heller read 
them all at one time?” 

“Here he comes now. Ask him 
yourself!” 

“Nice playing, Paderewski,” Mr. 
Heller joked, patting Walter’s back. I 
hope you've decided to join the or- 
chestra.” 

Walter hestitated. “The piano part 
to this music’s not very interesting. It’s 
too easy. But I'd join if I could play 
a concerto.” 

“Concerto?” Mr. Heller looked sur- 
prised. You're only a freshman, 


Walter.” 


“What difference does that make?” 


“No difference. It’s just that a con- 
certo means a tremendous amount of 
work, long hours of practice, and 


extra workouts with the orchestra. Are 
you serious enough about your music, 
and do you really want to work that 
hard?” 

“Sure, if you'd think I was good 
enough to play a concerto.” 

“Bring some of your music and I'll 
hear you play alone. Perhaps by the 
time you're a senior we can “solo” 
you with the orchestra.” 

“Senior! that’s three years!” Wal- 
ter’s voice betrayed his disappoint- 
ment. “Bert said you wanted to do a 
piano concerto this year. That’s why 
I came today.” 


“If you come in tomorrow morn- 
ing before classes, I'll hear you then. 
Don’t forget to bring your music. And 
have Professor Favario call me. You're 
still studying with him, aren't you?” 

Walter nodded. Mr. Heller stuck his 
baton in his side pocket and strode 
off toward the instrument room. The 
bell was ringing and Bert had already 
taken off. Turning to pick up his books, 
Walter stumbled over a music stand. 


“Nuts!” he exploded. “Three years 


to learn a concerto! I'll show him.” 


The principal came to the office door 
as Walter was hurrying down the 
corridor, “Save the whistling for later, 
Walter. Don’t you know the classes 
have started?” 


“Oh! Excuse me, sir! I uess I'm 


just so doggone happy that | forgot.” 


The editors of EpucAaTIONAL Musi 
Macazine are still considering the pos- 
sibility of a section devoted to ab- 
stracts, condensations, and descriptions 


of dissertations in music education. 


Dissertation Abstracts 


If educators wish to cooperate with 
the editors in this proposal, note that 
some space also can be devoted to 
brief descriptions of dissertations not 
published and that listings might be 


made of dissertations in process, 
Interested educators should contact 

Dr. Frank B. Cookson, Managing Edi- 

tor, Educational Musie Magazine, 30 


k. Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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VOLUME INDEX 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 


ANNUAL CLASSIFIED INDEX, 1955-56, Volume XX XV, Nos. 1-4. SAVE FOR REFERENCE. 
Following each title below is the Initial Letter of Month. and page, on which it will be found: as, S—‘September-October,” N—"November- 


December,” J-——‘January-February,’” M—'March-April."” For example: J-3 found in Jan.-Feb. issue, page 3. 


Index By Department And Title Index By Author 
OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 
a. Ronald J. Neil Bakkegard, B. M. 4 Music Conference ... for Administrators J-47 
} Flannelgraph for Hansel and Gretel ........ Hazel Ward Hoffman M-19 Best, Florence C. Have Fun With Music ........ 5-25, N-53, J-44, M-20 
Have Fun With Music .......... Florence C, Best 8-25, N-53, J-44, M-20 Best, John W. Now ... about that Dance Orchestra ............ 8-24 
Let's Help With Research, But ............ Hazel Nohavee Morgan N45 DuBois, Charlotte What Is Keyboard Experience? .............+. N-14 
A Living in Music Harold Van Horne M-14 Elsey, Katherine pee N-19 
A Music Conference . for Administrators ...... B. M. Bakkegard J-47 Ferges, Mildred N-19 
Music Education in John W. Beattie J-10 Grove, Eugene F. Time Beater or Interpreter? M-17 
Recollections of David M395-O1-3939USA ........ Robert W. John S-18 Hoffman, Hazel Ward Flannelgraph for Hansel and Gretel ...... M-19 
Khythmic Awareness ............. Archie N. Jones 5-45 John. Robert W. Recollections of David M395-01-3939USA ...... S-18 
“Sex w es Archie . Jones 
econdary hool Musi Irchie N. Jones 10 Jones, Archie N. J-45 
The Teacher and the Creative Arts ............ William E. Knuth N-16 
“Secondary” School Music N-10 
Teaching Overseas ...... Gladys Zabilka M-15 
Mary Weibel S-21 Jones, Edwin W Build Your Band With Sticks 1-21 
We Need the Arts’ . Hints on Choir Discipline 5-16 } 
Knuth, William E. The Teacher and the Creative Arts .......... N-16 
all Your Shots Robert B. Walls 3-14 Molnar, John W. Choral Library Procedures .......0.0000eceeee: N-41 ' 
Choral Preceduses John W. Molnar N-Al 
Morgan, Hazel Nohavec Let's Help With Research, But ........ N-45 ° 
Nye, Robert E. PE M-10 
Remedial Treatment of Inaccurate Singers . Georgia Sue Reuter J-19, M-41 
cuter, G ria S c » Singer: 
Time Beater or Interpreter? ..........¢eeeeeeees Eugene F. Grove M-17 Reuter, Georgia Sue Remedial Treatment of Inaccurate Singers 
Beginning Clarinetists Vietor Beidensee J-23 Righter, Chartes Beordmen The Making of Conductor ........ 
Build Your Band . . . With Sticks Edwin W. Jones M-2\ String Program M-12 
Ensemble Literature and Interpretation .............. George Waln N-23  Roesler, Mona N-19 
The Making of a Conductor ............ Charles Boardman Righter S-14— Schelhas, Evelyn Van Sickle Rhythm and Rhyme "Round the Year 
Now ... about that Dance Orchestra .............. John W. Best S-29a, N-25b, J-25¢, M-27d 
String Charles Boardman Righter M-12 Walls, Robert B. — Call Your Shots J-14 
What Is Keyboard Experience? ............+++. Charlotte DuBois N\A Wain, George Ensemble Literature and Interpretation .......... N-23 
Weidensee, Victor — Beginning Clarinetists j-23 
Rhythm and Rhyme "Round the Year 
Evelyn Van Sickle Schelhas $-29a, N-25b, J-25ce, M-27d Zabilka, Gladys 
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ANYTHING YOU’VE EVER HEARD, OR EVER HEARD OF 


IS YOURS 
TO SEE 
FROM E. M. B. 


If you can name it we have it. And if you can’t name it you 


can still get the music you want as part of an extensive selec- 


tion—on liberal approval terms, Just write giving type of mu- 


sic and grade of difficulty. E.M.B. brings you the newest and 
freshest—the oldest and best. And remember this: Others may 
be able to get what you want, but we've got it—and that 


means music when you need it. 


Send your next order to E.M.B, 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICACO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, 
operetias and cantatas « Text books and literature « Band and orches- 
tra musics Instrumental solo and ensemble music « lostrumental 
methods + A complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. 
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Che Junior 
STRING CHOIR 


Francis Findlay 


| 


for junior high school boys 


EASY SONGS FOR BOYS 


By Carl O. Thompson and Milton Dieterich. A 


beginning book of songs for groups of boys with 


CARLO THOMPSON 
MILTON OIF TE RICH 


unchanged, changing, and changed voices. Arrange 
ments in unison, two parts, and three parts; a few 
in four parts. $1.00 


for the classroom teacher 


SONGS TO PLAY 


By Charlotte DuBois. A 
help primary teachers review music 


“self-instructor to 
fundamentals 
and play simple 


piano accompaniments with 


song material for daily use in the classroom. $1.25 
for beginning string ensemble 


THE JUNIOR STRING CHOIR 


By Francis Findlay. Training material and easy 
repertoire for string ensemble, string 


string orchestra. Score, $2.00: parts each, $0.60 


quartet, of 


(f/ 
good materials for a 
successful season ... 


We suggest these 
BIRC ‘HARD high lights 


for grade school singing 


for spring programs 


ADVENTURES IN SINGING 
By Helen Leavitt, Helen Bonney Kilduff, and 


Warren S. Freeman. The widely acclaimed “all- ' 
purpose” 


book for grade schools. Eighty-one songs 

that young people like to sing for the fun of singing ‘ 
in the right arrangements and the right keys for 

their voices. Music that belongs in the educational 

Hard cover, $1.76; paper, $1.28 (usual 4 


school discounts). 


program. 


THIS IS OUR CAMP 


By Marion Morrey and Margaret Raymond. 
School children soon will be thinking of summer. 
Here is an easy musical play about summertime 
activities. May be given as an assembly program 
specialty with or without action. For all grades or 
junior high. $1.25 


for the MOZART Anniversary 


THE MAGIC FLUTE 


Mozart's opera, made into a song-play by Berta 
Elsmith. 
version for grades seven and eight, easy to sing and 


Directions are given for a short, simple 
easy to produce. \ more extended version, also in 
the same score, is suitable for older groups. $3.00 
(chorus parts, $0.75). 


THIS DAY DO WE HONOR 


Festival chorus for mixed voices from “The 
Magic Flute.” edited by Arnold Perris. Octavo No. 
5064. Price, $0.25 (orchestration available). 


THE GIFT 


Operetta by Helen Boswell and Dorothy Clark. 
The story of the boy Mozart and his sister, using 
the musie of Mozart and Haydn. Songs. choruses, 
dances; parts for boy and girl who can play simple 
piano music. For intermediate grades. $1.25 


Send for copies on approval 


(. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 


2865 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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